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URING the last fifteen years the 
Iris has far surpassed in its rapid 
development that of any other popu- 
lar flower. The plant has undergone 
a marked change—the height of the 
stalk has been raised from under thirty 
to an average of forty inches or more 
and with some attaining a height of more 
than fifty inches; the number of flowers 
to a bloom stalk has increased from an 
average of three and four to seven and 
ten, with fifteen blossoms not excep- 
tional; the number of bloom stalks to a 
clump has materially inereased; the 
blooming season has lengthened by many 
weeks; the flower itself has more than 
doubled in size; and the wide variety of 
color displayed in the present day Iris 
flowers is perhaps the most striking im- 
provement over the uniform dull blue 
and purple specimens of a few decades 
ago. And all this has been brought about 
because of a popular interest in breeding. 


ELECT at random twenty-five of the 

outstanding varieties of Iris, and it is 
probable that fifteen of them were orig- 
inated by amateur hybridizers. The fact 
that three-fifths of all the best Iris on 
the commercial market have resulted 
from experimentation in growing seed- 
lings by amateur gardeners is proof that 
cross-pollenization of Iris flowers and the 
growing of young seedlings is compara- 
tively simple. 

While Peony seedlings will not bloom 
for five to seven years after planting, a 
good proportion of Iris seedlings will 
bloom the second year after sowing. If 
given proper care, more than half the 
seed will germinate and produce healthy 
plants. 

Few Iris flowers produce seed without 
human aid. Those which do produce seed 
when not artificially pollenized are gen- 
erally self-fertilized and the blooms on 
such plants are so similar or inferior to 
the seed parent that growing them is a 
waste of garden space. But nearly all 
seedlings resulting from the eross-pollen- 
ization of fine Irises are beautiful addi- 
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tions to the garden picture. One out of 
a hundred such new plants may be defi- 
nitely superior to either seed parent or 
may combine the colors of both in an 
entirely new exquisite color combination. 
It is from these exceptional seedlings 
that the new commercial varieties are 
selected and placed on the market for 
distribution. 


| = world’s most beautiful hybrid 

named after its originator, William 
Mohr, resulted from the crossing of two 
widely separated Iris species. The ama- 


.teur California hybridizer who produced 


it, also produced one of the outstanding 
pink bicolors, Frieda Mohr. Buechley’s 
Giant, named after its Midwest origina- 
tor, is the most gigantic flower yet pro- 
duced. Happy Days, considered by many 
experts as the finest yellow Iris, is but 
one of the many beautiful seedlings of 
Professor Sidney B. Mitchell of the Uni- 
versity of California. Purissima (the 
most perfectly formed white), and San 
Francisco (the best white Iris lined with 
blue), are the result of the combined 
efforts of Mr. Mitchell and Mr. Mohr. 
Another prominent amateur hybridizer 
is Dr. J. H. Kirkland, chancellor of Van- 


derbilt University, who has originated 
numerous varieties of merit such as 


Black Wings, Blue Banner, Desert Gold, 
and Summer Cloud. Dr. R. C. Klein- 
sorge, a medical doctor practicing in Sil- 
verton, Oregon, became interested in 
growing Iris from seed a few years ago 
and has produced such outstanding sorts 
as Crown Prince, Kalinga, Far West, 
Oregon Giant. 

Professor E. O. Essig, also connected 
with the University of California, has 
produced a large number of fine seed- 
lings, notable of which are Easter Morn, 
rated among the best white varieties, and 
Sierra Blue, considered among the finest 
blue. T. A. Washington, a lumber dealer 
of Nashville, is the originator of Mary 
Geddes, the variety awarded the Dykes 
Medal as the most outstanding variety of 
1936. Clint MeDade, a magazine distrib- 
utor of Chattanooga, Tennessee, is spe- 
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cializing in the produetion of [ris which 
bloom in the autumn and has had econsid- 
erable success along this line. 

Mrs. M. A. Cumbler of Pennsylvania; 
Dr. P. A. Loomis of Colorado; C. P. 
Connell of Nashville; Dr. W. M. Ayres 
and John D. Wareham of Cincinnati; 
E. G. Lapham of Indiana; L. J. Egel- 
berg of Wisconsin; Mrs. Frances Cleve- 
land of New Jersey; J. H. Grinter of 
Missouri; F. C. Morgan of Montreal; 
Grace Sturtevant of Massachusetts; and 
Mrs. C. A. Shull of Illinois, all have pro- 
duced varieties of outstanding excellence. 
It is interesting to note that a number of 
women are listed among the 
cessful [ris hybridizers. 

From a glance at the residences of 
these noted breeders, it would seem that 
Iris seedlings may be grown successfully 
despite varying climatie conditions such 
as the cold winters of Montreal and the 
hot summers of California. 


most sue- 


MAKING A START 


|= us follow the steps which a flower 

lover must take before he or she can 
admire the flowers produced by seedlings 
in the garden. First, write for the de 
scriptive catalog issued by a reliable com 
mereial firm specializing in Iris, obtain- 
ing the address from an advertisement 


inserted in a garden magazine. After 
perusing the contents of this catalog, 


select those varieties which appeal most 
strongly to the individual taste. Price of 
Iris varieties is governed by searcity 
more than by quality, and for this reason 
many of the most beautiful flowers such 
as Frieda Mohr, William Mohr, Rameses, 
and Pluie d’Or may be procured for very 
little. 

Second, send a check or money order 
by mail for varieties selected and you 
will soon receive the plants by prepaid 
pareel post. Iris may be trans- 
planted any time during the year, but 
the summer and early fall months are 
most ideal inasmuch as Iris plants are 
dormant during that period. Rhizomes 
while dormant may be shipped long dis- 
tances with perfect safety. The roots 


roots 
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are placed in fairly rich non-acid soil ex 
posed to full sunlight and planted so that 
the top of the fleshy bulbous-like rhizome 


is Just below the ground surface. Oceca- 
sional watering and tillage during the 
months which follow planting will aid 


the roots to beeome established and to 
commence growing in their new environ- 


ment. 


VV OST of these additions to the gar 
. den, especially if large roots are 
sent, will bloom 


produce one or more 


stalks the following spring. Before eon 
sidering the work of hybridization, let us 
examine the composition of an Iris flow 
er. Three segments grow upright and 
” the three 
segments bending toward the ground are 
“falls.” fal] 


runs a band of fine short hairs of yellow 


are known as the “standards ;” 


known as the Along each 
or gold color ealled the “beard” and for 
which the group commonly used in gar 
den plantings is commonly designated as 
Iris—(a_ better than the 
older German Iris, as there are no Irises 


Bearded name 


native to Germany). Many persons hold 
the erroneous belief that pollen is to be 
this hairs; but the 
beard is only a signal and plays no part 


found on band of 


in fertilization. 


Just above the beard is a small petal 
or stvle-arm and at the end of this are 
‘stigma.”’ 


lips referred to as the Grow- 
Ing just below the style-arm is a small 
“stamen.” At the 


neck, the peri- 


rod-like base of the 


flower stem is a narrow 


tube, whieh leads down to where 


the stem enlarges into the ovary in which 
into the 


anth 


the seed forms and expands 


large seed pod. 
MAKING THE CROSS 


EMOVING the stamens from 


one flower with the fingers or with 


three 


the aid of tweezers, the hybridizer ap- 
proaches the seeond flower which is the 


prospective seed parent. Holding the 
tips of one of the style branches with 
fingers of left hand, the pollen laden 
surface of a stamen from flower No. 1 


held in right hand is brushed aeross the 
upper surface and between the lips of 
the stigma. This operation is repeated 
on the other two stigmas using the re 
ma‘ning stamens. To eliminate all pos- 
risk of se.f-fertilization, the sta- 


mens of the pollinated flower are removed 


sible 


used to fertilize 
some other blossom. 


and either discarded or 
flower No. 1 or 

To make the experiment more interest 
ing, label the pollenized flower stalk in 





\ fine type of Iris plant carrying its flowers well and 


effectively. 


DSi) 


(Venus di Milo) 





any safe and weatherproof way giving 
the names of the two seed and pollen 
parents on the tag such as Crown Prince 
x Oregon Giant (the seed bearer is given 
first). Seed pods will form on approxi 
mately one-half the fertilized 
These seed pods are harvested six weeks 
to two months later just as they start to 
break open. The most convenient meth- 
od of preventing mixture of seed is to 
place the seed obtained from each pod 


flowers. 


with its identifying tag in an envelope. 


N the early fall, plant the seed about 

an ineh to an inch and a half deep in 
prepared beds of fairly rich soil. Months 
will elapse before the seeds germinate; 
the young plants will not 
ground until spring. If not 
ed, the seedlings may be allowed to re- 
main in their until 
they bloom at which time the inferior 


show above 


too erowd- 
original position 
ones should be uprooted and discarded 
and the finest plants removed to a more 
location. If the 
are too close together to receive proper 
tillage and plant food, they should be 
re-planted in a new location the first 
summer, the hybridizer being careful to 
keep the young plants watered after they 


WEED 


permanent seedlings 


are moved. THURLOW 


American Peony Society 


The Annual Meeting 
of this society takes place at Lincoln, 
Nebraska, June 12 and 13. The Spring 
Bulletin contains the complete schedule 
of classes for exposition and also has 


and E.xposit 102 


an interesting article on Peonies for Cut 
Styer. In 
which is the best Peony, Samuel Garnet 


ruly a very satisfactory flower. But, after 


Flowers by J. J. discussing 


gives the distinetion to M. Jules 
all, it is largely a matter of opinion and 
personal preference, or even prejudice. 
It might be interesting to hear what others 
think of the THE 
GROWER would like your viewpoint. 


selection. FLOWER 


American Rose Society 


The Summer meeting of The America: 
Rose Society will be held at Cleveland, 
Ohio, June 15 and 16. On the program 
are visits to Rose Gardens in the neigh 


borhood. At the formal sessions there 
will be brief discussions as follows: “New 
Roses in Canada,” by A. J. Webster, 


President of the Ontario Rose Society; 
“Rose Gardens,” by George A. Sweetser, 
Wellesley Hills, Mass.; Ernest H. Rappe 
of Switt & Company on ‘ Fertilizers ;’’ 
and President of The 
American Rose Society, will speak on 
This Summer 
the Rose Society is purely 


Leonard Barron, 


“The Rose of Tomorrow.” 
meeting of 
edueational and social, and visitors will 
be welcome. The regular Annual meeting 
of the Society, with election of officers, 
and so forth, will take place at Roanoke, 
Virginia, some time in September. 
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Iris for An Unusual Garden 


By KENNETH D. SMITH, (Staten Island, New York) 





A year ago in these pages Mr. 
Smith critically discussed the 
“Tris Introductions of The Past 
Three Years,” which covered 
1933, 1934, and 1935. In his pres- 
ent contribution he carries his 
analysis one year further, picking 
out the varieties that seem to 
stand superior to all others of the 
period. The two articles really 
should be studied together to ar- 
rive at a full understanding of Mr. 
Smith’s critique.—Editor 














HE Iris enthusiast and _ hobbiest 
has followed the extraordinary de- 


velopment Iris breeders 
within the last few years, but compara- 


made by 


tively few gardeners have any idea of 
what really has occurred. Both profes- 
sional and amateur hybridizers have been 
busy improving the Iris to a degree 
equalled by few other flowers so that now 
the Iris with its large flowers, grace, per- 
fection of form and brillianey of color 
has evolved into a flower truly unbeliev- 
able, as measured by standards of a few 
years ago. 

These new introductions are rather ex- 
pensive when first introduced, but it must 
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be remembered that Iris rhizomes increase 
so rapidly that after several years the 
price becomes moderate enough for the 
average gardener. Only growers who spe- 
cialize in Iris list the introdue- 
tions, and all these growers issue 
catalogues, many of which are lavishly 
illustrated. 

Few gardeners realize that there is 
such a thing as the American Iris So- 
ciety.* This Society bulletins 
quarterly which enable its members to 
keep up to date as to what is going on 


newer 


issues 





*Annual dues $3.00. B. Y. Morrison, Secre 
tary, 821 Washington Loan and Trust Building, 
Washington, D. ©. 













TWO GOOD 
Island 


IRISES 
Above: Treasure 


Left: Eros 


in the Iris world and the Society wel- 
comes to membership all persons who feel 
that special knowledge of Iris would be 
welcome in their gardening. 

The varieties which are to go into this 
dream garden of ours are all of recent 
introduction and have either received 
awards or high ratings from the Ameri- 
ean Iris Seciety or from similar organ- 
izations abroad. 

For the WHITE IRIS I seleet two, 
White Goddess (Nesmith ’36), and Snow 
King (H. P. Sass ’35). White Goddess 
with its large well domed standards of 
pure white, its falls extremely arched and 
flaring and also of pure white has not 
been surpassed. Its yellow beard serves 
merely to light it up and does not give 
out color to mar the whiteness. It has 
stamina; neither heat nor rain seems to 
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affect it. Snow King is a clear glacial 
white with flaring falls and pale yellow 
beard and is of unquestioned hardiness. 
Of faultless form with big bloom it is of 
such great beauty that it received a rat- 
ing of 93 in the 1936 ratings of the 
American Iris Society. 

YELLOW IRIS have made more 
rapid advancement in the past few years 
than any other color class, and so there 
are many outstanding varieties. 

Eclador (Cayeux ’32) is considered 
the finest large yellow of the foreign in- 
troductions and I believe it can compete 
with honors against any yellow. It is 
beautifully frilled and fluted with rich 
broad flowers of soft canary yellow mak- 
ing a magnificent clump in the garden. 

Golden Treasure (Schreiner 736) is an 
exquisite, cream Iris made lovely by its 
shimmering silkiness of texture and in 
the subtle infusion of yellow light 
throughout the center of the flower with 
the beard of bright orange. It has excel- 
lent substance and has fine form and size. 

Sundust (Washington ’36) has broad 
closely domed standards of clear chrome 
yellow with arehed and flaring falls of 
deeper chrome yellow overflushed with 
deeper yellow. The flowers have excel- 
lent substance and withstand all weather 
conditions. 


Drap D’Or (Cayeux ’36) is a mag- 
nificent pure, clear yellow, very tall, that 
will be seen in bloom in America for the 
first time this season. Of beautiful form 
it has already won awards in France. 

Jasmania (Ayres ’35) is a deep yellow 
with some light brown blended on the 
haft which adds to its charm. Dr. Henry 
Lee Grant in 1934, when seeing it bloom 
as a seedling in Dr. Ayres’ garden re- 
marked it was probably the best first 
year seedling he had ever seen. It has 
good branching texture and substance 
and has no W. R. Dykes blood. 

Mary Lee Donahue 35) is a 
beautiful rich ehrome yellow with bril- 
liant orange beard of excellent form and 
finish. Its standards are arching and 
cupped and its broad falls drooping and 
flaring. The flowers are a trifle smaller 
than W. Rh. Dykes, one of its parents. 

Lucretia (Schreiner 35) and 
Happy Days (Mitchell ’34) are already 
two of the most popular of the yellows 
and always have the crowds in the gar- 
den around them. Personally, I think 
the falls of both are out of proportion, 
but this being an “unusual” Iris eollee- 
tion and they both being theatrical, they 
are ineluded. 


(Gage 


Bori 


SOME NEW BREAKS 

Nowadays the breeders are trying to 
get breaks in color and Miss Sturtevant 
and Mr. Mitchell have both sueceeded 
and in my estimation their two introdue- 


tions are outstanding unusual Iris. 
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Golden Amber (Sturtevant 36) is 
practically a self and should be classi- 
fied with the Intermediate Iris (height in 
this classification is 18 to 29 inches, and 
the Tall Bearded are from 30 inches up). 
It is very appropriately named as it is 
the color of yellow Burmese amber which 
the Chinese priests use in their rosary 
beads. I saw this Iris bloom last sum- 
mer in Miss Sturtevant’s garden and it 
sells itself at sight. 

Naranja (Mitchell ’35) is a huge flow- 
er that is most remarkable for being the 
first Iris with a definite orange cast. It 
is a real sensation and with its excellent 
substance it deservedly ranks as one of 
the outstanding newer Iris. 

Jean Cayeux (Cayeux ’31) was the 
original of unusual color in Iris and still 
is one of the most distinctive ever intro- 
duced. It can best be described a “cafe 
au lait’ color, has fine form and size 
and gives a decided unusualness to the 
Iris garden. 

Louvois (Cayeux ’36). Another for- 
eign Iris which will bloom in America 

















Iris, Burning Bronze 


for the first time this year. The stand- 
ards are of Havana color (“cafe au 
lait”), tinted brown, with falls of vel- 
vety maroon edged bronze and an orange 
beard; a distinct color. Cayeux on all 
of his newer introductions has an edging 
around the falls of a lighter shade which 
is very effective and quite distinct. 

Cadetou (Cayeux ’35), has honey yel- 
low tinted bronze standards with falls 
of garnet red, widely edged with bronzy 
old gold. It is a magnificent variety that 
greatly impressed me but unfortunately 
it is not widely distributed in the United 
States. Cayeux introduced Massenet in 
1936 which is just a trifle different in 
color and height from Cadetou, but which 
I have included in this collection for the 
same reason that I have both Maya and 
Jean Lafitte. 


Siegfried (H. P. Sass 736) is a 
yellow Plicata, of good substance with 
large and pleasing flowers. This Iris is 
well recommended and received an Hon- 
orable Mention of the American Iris 
Society in 1936. 

Cortez (Nesmith ’34) is one of the last 
of the Bearded Iris to bloom. It is a 
brilliant Variegata with standards a deep 
yellow overlaid with rose and its flaring 
falls are a bright crimson-purple. An 
Iris of great distinction. 

Readers of this article who have never 
seen Marquita (Cayeux 31) have a treat 
in store. It is a delicate beautiful Iris 
and most unusual in color with its lumin- 
ous creamy standards and watermelon 
rose lines on the falls. Truthfully it is 
ealled a captivating Iris. 


THE PINK GROUP 


The true pink in the full sense of the 
word has not yet arrived; and in my 
estimation the truest pink of all is No- 
we-ta (H. Sass ’32). However the time 
is not far off when Iris breeders will all 
of a sudden make as rapid an advance 
in pink as they already have in yellows 
and then Iris lovers will see some ex- 
quisitely beautiful creations. 


Ballet Girl (H. P. Sass ’35). Robert 
Schreiner who introduced this says “never 
destined to be one of the world’s great- 
est pink Iris, but an Iris with a dis- 
tinctive delicate personality is petite Bal- 
let Girl. The very restraint of its color- 
ing which is the faintest pink imaginable 
adds to its winsome refinement.” It is 
an Iris that shows up to great advantage 
indoors and for that matter any of these 
Iris with delicate colors are stunning 
under artificial light and make exeellent 
table decorations. 

At Dawning (Kirkland ’35) is a lovely 
pink blend giving a color effect of “ar- 
butus pink;” has large blooms particu- 


larly well spaced on its sturdy well 
branched stalks. It has excellent sub- 


stance and the Kelloggs of “Over-the- 
Garden-Wall” say that there is no pink 
blend that is more acceptable in their 
garden. 

Iily Pons (Washington ’34) is a yel- 
lowish pink blend which is particularly 
well suited to be planted with reds and 
the red blends. Its closely domed stand- 
ards are buff overlaid with pink and its 
semi-flaring falls are of rose pink with 
a lighter edge. 

Eros (Mead-Reidell ’34) is a beautiful 
warm pink with yellow undertone giving 
an effect of almost a salmon-pink. Al- 
though its blooms could be larger it is 
an Iris that cannot be left out of this 
collection. 

Maya (Washington ’34) and Jean La- 
fitte (Washington ’35) are alike and yet 
different with the result that I could not 
choose between them. Maya tall 


(Continued on page 308) 


has 
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Iris Golden Treasure 


ROM the standpoint of 
number of new varieties 


made available for garden 


perennial flower today is the 
Iris. More than five thousand 
varieties have been placed on 
the market since the turn of the century. 
New seedlings are being introduced at 
the rapid rate of more than three hun- 
dred a year. How is the amateur gar- 
dener and flower lover to select the finest 
specimens from such an enormous num- 
ber? 

Fortunately, the task has been consid- 
erably simplified through the helpful 
efforts of the American Iris Society and 
its appointed judges. These men and 
women grow Iris as a hobby or as a busi- 


ness and are well*qualified to judge the 


merits of new introductions. Color, qual- 
ity, stalk, garden value, form, vigor, and 
floriferousness are points which these ex- 
perts consider. 

Should a yariety of comparatively re- 
cent origin,..reeeive a recommendation 
from five op more such judges, it is given 
an Honorable Mention rating by the 
society., Anyyear thereafter it is eligible 
to receive 4n Award of Merit providing 
a large number of judges consider it to 
be especially deserving. Five years after 
being placed on the commercial market, 
an Iris that has received both Honor- 
able Mention and Award of Merit is eli- 
gible to receive the annual Dykes Medal 
award. This medal is bestowed upon the 
variety receiving the highest number of 
votes east by the judges who, inciden- 
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Iris Itasea 


By THURLOW WEED 


Iris bloom well in every state, with the possible 
exception of Florida and Louisiana. They can with- “i 
enthusiasts, the most popular stand intense winter cold as well as terrific summer heat 

and drought. This hardiness, coupled with their newly 
acquired beauty, makes the Iris in several types a 


particularly desirable garden subject 





Iris Lady Paramount 





Iris Wasatch 


Illustrious Iris that Win Prizes 


tally, reside in almost every 
state of the union. 

the most recent announee- 
ment made by the American Iris 
Society of prize winners among 
the Tall Bearded class, one vari- 
ety received the Dykes Medal; 
one variety was acclaimed runner-up; 
nine varieties of American and five of 
foreign origin received Awards of Merit; 
and fifty-five were awarded Honorable 
Mention ratings. In addition to these, 
three Dwarf, seven Intermediate, three 
Siberian, one Spuria, one Pogoeyclus 
hybrid, and five Fall-blooming varieties 
were deemed worthy of Honorable Men- 
tion. Inasmuch as only the best Irises 
receive such recognition; the flower lover 
who wishes to add new flowers to the 
garden this planting season will not be 
disappointed if selection is made from 
among these award winners. 

As had been expected by most Iris 
enthusiasts, the Dykes Medal was _be- 
stowed upon Mary Geddes, the variety 
which is considered the most outstanding 
Blend now in existence. A Blend, by the 
way, is a delightful combination of a 
number of colors. In color effect the 
flower is light ochraceous salmon with 
the down-falling petals slightly deeper 
than the upright standards. In most 
gardens this Tennessee origination ex- 
hibits a fine four-way branching habit, 
and is one of the longest lasting sorts. 
The petals are of unusually thick sub- 
stance, enabling the flower to withstand 
severe wind, rain, and heat. Eight to 
ten large blossoms are borne on the forty 
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: : 
Castalia 


ineh stalks. 
the garden will make that 


A eluster of this variety in 
particular see- 
tion as brilliant as stained glass. 


A number of judges preferred Venus 
de Milo, thus making that exquisite rich 
creamy white the runner-up for the 
This Ohio 
equals the winner in size, height, braneh- 
The falls flare 
vive to the 


eoveted medal. production 
ing, and petal substanee. 


gracefully and flowers the 


charm and poise of true thoroughbreds. 
Lady 


sensational 


Paramount, a deseendant of the 


English importation, W. R. 
Award of Merit. 


This splendid glowing primrose yellow 


Dykes, was given an 


Was originated in Southern California 
but has proved hardy in the colder see- 
tions. Its tall 
stalks hold proudly the 
eracetul flowers. A 


this winner is 


and. widely branched 
gigantie yet 
pleasing habit of 
its tendency to produce 
more than the average number of bloom 
stalks. 


connoisseurs it) 1s 


flower 
light 


In the estimation of most 
rated the 


vellow now available. 


best 


Blue in the floral world is the rarest of 
all hues. For this reason another Award 
of Merit winner, Blue Triumph, should 
be a welcome addition to every garden 
inasmuch as the blossoms are of palest 
The large and flaring flowers are 
of exceptionally and 
The tall 


and widely branched stalks of this Mis- 
souri origination often earry from 12 to 


blue. 
heavy substanee 


display a smooth velvety finish. 


15 blossoms. 


In 1929, the Dykes Medal was awarded 
to Dauntless, a distinetive red purple. An 
Award of Merit 
Burning Bronze 


was made recently to 
beeause of its superior- 
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itv over the older Dauntless which it re- 
Branching of this new 
Ohio introduction is better and the petals 
thicker 


sembles in color. 
possess a texture. 

Though not as tall nor as large flowered 
as the other prize winning sorts, the 
glorious color of Hros more than offsets 
The hued 
blossoms present a garden effect of pale 
coral pink. This Indiana origination is, 
perhaps, the oddest colored Iris ever to 


such minor detects. salmon 


receive recognition. 


From. the noted Sass eardens of 


Nebraska comes Joycette, an exeeption- 
ally fragrant and huge flowered variety 
which is considered the 


now closest ap- 





Geddes, a blend that 


Iris Mary 
awarded the Dykes medal last year 


Was 


proach to pure red. 
still 
of purple, though the blossoms appear 


The petals unfor- 


tunately show a slight undertone 


which 
measure six to seven inches are exeellent 


to be smoldering coals. Flowers 
in form, while their petal substance is 
unusually heavy. Three or four of the 
nine to twelve blooms on each stalk are 
open simultaneously. This variety has 
one of the longest blooming periods of 
all the Iris. 

Another Award of Merit 
is of somewhat similar color to Joveette 
that variety’s chief competitor 
among the red Ethel Peckham, 
Though not as 
tall as Joveette, the flowers are larger 


winner which 


and is 
class is 


an Indiana origination. 


and of a different shape. 

An Award winner of distinctive color- 
ing is combination of 
pink, dark rose, and copper. 
blend 


Rosy Wings, a 


This ex- 
Massachusetts has 


cellent from 





vreat garden value, and instantly wins 
a place in the heart of every beholder. 
The 


year is 


Award winner of the 


which 


tallest 
Valor bloom 
stalks as high as fifty inches and more. 
Flowers are a deep blackish blue and 
exude a strong delightful fragranee. The 


stretches its 


domed standards are an added feature 
which makes this New York introdue- 
tion a most desirable garden addition. 


Last but not least among the Award 


winners originated in America comes 
Shirvan from Colorado. Due to its 
bright and _ attractive coloring, — this 


variety stands out in the garden as 


though a light were turned upon it. 
Some of the finest pansies rival it in 
velvetiness and brilliance, but seldom is 
an Iris found so alive and yet with 
such depth of tone. Standards are 
palest tan, while the falls are a_ red 
brown. On the whole, it shows all the 
rich finish and eoloring of the lovely 
Shirvan rug from which it receives its 
name. 


Of the European originations to re- 
ceive Award of Merit ratings, Marquita 
is the unusual. This 
duction has the largest 
of any variety in 
standards are of 


Freneh 
upright 


most pro- 
petals 
These 


yellow, 


existence, 


clearest ivory 


and the down-falling, petals are the same 
but are lined with ruby. 


Another dis- 


Iris Cranagh shows good _ branching 
habit of the stalk, every flower well 


displayed 
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Roots of Iris are best trans- 
planted when they are semi-dor- 
mant, which is during the summer 
months in the northern states, and 
during the late summer and early 
fall in the more southern states. At 
such times, they may be shipped 
long distances in perfect safety. 
Plants of the more recent introduc- 
tions, including the prize winners 
mentioned herein, may be obtained 
from any of several dozen commer- 
cial Iris gardens scattered over the 
nation. Explicit planting directions 
are furnished by such dealers. Few 
general nurseries carry these prize 
winning varieties due to their recent 
origin and still limited distribution. 











tinctive French origination is Jean 
Cayeux which produces blossoms blend- 
ing Havana and coffee brown tones. Its 
eolor is similar to that fine American 
variety, Michelangelo. 


Gudrun, the Award of Merit winner 
from England, is a massive flower of 
dazzling warm white displaying a soft 
gold dust finish. Deputé Nomblot, a 
French introduction, is a large cop- 
pery red. Eclador, reeently imported 
from Franee, deserves its Award as it 
is one of the finest large deep yellows, 
comparing favorably with that popular 
trio of Pacific 
California Gold, Happy 
Prince Amba. It is 
the lighter yellow 
Pearl Lustre. 


Coast originations— 
Days, and 
not as fragrant as 
American sensation, 


A comparison of the varieties receiv- 
ing Honorable Mention with 


those which received similar recognition 


ratings 


a half dozen to a dozen years ago dis- 
closes many marked The 
most notable improvement is to be 
found in the stalk, the average 
height of which has been inereased to 
more than forty inches. These stalks 
are far better branched than formerly; 
this is, the buds no longer grow directly 
from a lanece-like main 
short side shoots, but from long side 
branehes placed at desirable intervals. 
Some of the better branched sorts give 
a distinet candelabra effect. 


differences. 


bloom 


stalk or from 


Then, too, size of the individual blos- 
soms has increased to such an _ extent 
that the present giants make the older 
sorts appear as pigmies. Flowers of 
the new sorts are from a fourth to a 
third larger. The stalks bear a greater 
number of flowers, often producing as 
many as fifteen or more. 


Hybridizers, moreover, have eonecen- 
trated in recent years on the production 
of plants’ which increase rapidly. Not 
only does this factor enable one to 
have a large planting more quickly, but 
tends to produce a greater number of 
bloom stalks for garden display. A 
single rhizome when planted in the 
summer, produces one or more bloom 
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Joycette, giant red, recently given an award of merit by the American Iris Society 


stems the following spring. A number 
of young inerease buds form along the 
sides of the rhizome, and in the newer 
sorts these increases bloom the year 
following the blooming of their parent 


rhizome. Oftentimes as many as eight 
to a dozen such inereases are de- 


veloped by a single blooming rhizome. 

Incidentally, the existent colors have 
been improved with the hybridizers 
getting closer each year to their goal of 


Among the 


Honorable 


pure red and pure pink. 


varieties receiving recent 


Mentions which show evidence of this 
gradual decrease in the undesirable 
violet and purple undertoning are 
Spokan, The Red Douglas, Christabel, 
Tenaya, Cheerio, Dark Knight, Neon 
and Ella Winchester. Improvement in 


noted with the 
TAly 


the race of pinks is 
appearance of the prize winning 


(Continued on page 310) 
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Use More Japanese 


HE Iris, loved immensely for itself 
is loved the more for the contrast 
its soft and quiet hues make with 

what has gone before. Name any color 
that is restful and the Irises have it. 

Iris (Iris kaempferi) 
produces a flower fit to grace either the 
garden or table of royalty, and the won- 
der is, 


The Japanese 


why it does not adorn the gar- 
dens and living rooms of more American 


homes 








Japanese Iris. Ideally adapted to 

The scareity of this Iris is due largely 
to its cousin, the Iris, whieh 
has always held the stage. You have only 
to plant the Bearded Iris carelessly and 
they will thrive, whereas the Japanese 
Iris have certain soil, moisture and tem- 


Bearded 


perature requirements. 

However, the Japanese Iris is not 
difficult to grow except in the dry cli- 
mate of certain Western and Southwest- 
ern states 

The natural habitat of the Japanese 
Iris is the damp muck soil of marshes. 
In such a location they make rapid 
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“growth, especially if the 





By C. J. COLMERY 


water table is 
about a foot deep. Cultural authorities 
all stress the necessity of good drainage 

strange advice for a marsh plant— 
though of a certainty, drainage stimu- 
lates deep rooting in an upland environ- 
ment, and so fortifies the plant to 
withstand drouth. The writer has seen 
them growing in shallow water, with no 
ill effect except to dwarf them a little, 
and it appears, too, that when other con- 





moist lands and banks of streams 


ditions are right they will bear as much 
drouth as most plants. Of course it is 
best to keep this Iris species well sup- 
plied with water, especially during the 
season of bud formation and flower un- 
folding. Sun is also important in the 
formation of the bloom, but it is not 
necessary for them to be in sunlight all 
day. 

The Japanese Iris favor heavy soil, 
full of moisture-holding materials, such 
as peat moss, leaf mold, well rotted ma- 
nure, or compost. Cow manure proves to 
be the best possible fertilizer; small 


Iris 


amounts of dried blood are always both 
safe and effective. 

Where shall we plant the Iris? If we 
eould arrange to have our flower moist 
during the growing season and dry the 
remainder of the year we would have an 
ideal condition. Practically all Irises 
need the sun, although there are several 
which enjoy partial shade. The best 
location for the Iris garden is on a slope 
to the South, where it ean be sheltered 
from eutting winds. When planted near 
other plants it should be arranged so that 
its surface roots are not shadowed by 
foliage when the rhizomes are being rip- 
ened for next season’s flowering. In fact, 
the quality of the flowers of the Iris 
will be in proportion to the amount of 
sunshine received, for the unusual way 
it withstands heat and drouth is one of 
its outstanding characteristics. 


Flowering after the Bearded group, 
these natives of the Far East with their 
flaring, floppy bloom and languid grace 
of being have an oddly beautiful way of 
combining stiffness with grace. The 
leaves and stems are straight and angu- 
lar, contrasting pleasingly with the soft, 
flowing curves of the petals, an unusual 
and fascinating combination. 

The Japanese Iris along with certain 
types of the Bearded Iris increase from 
the first planting outward in an ever 
widening circle, the original crown grad- 
ually dying as the old growth exhausts 
the plant food contained in the soil. In 
increasing one’s stock of some particular 
favorite, segments may be cut from this 
circle, care being taken to fill the vacan- 
cies with rich new soil. The procedure 
is especially advantageous if, in the 
painting of your garden picture, you 
find it expedient to maintain large estab- 
lished clumps. If you desire to transplant 
and transpose an entire circle of growth 
the rhizomes may be eut in pieces or 
pulled apart by hand. Under no cireum- 
stances in the process of planting new 
stock or dividing old stock should the 
roots be permitted to dry out. 

When planting roots or divisions of 
Japanese Iris, place the crown two inches 
deep. New roots push out from behind 
the fan of leaves, so that fairly deep 
planting is necessary. Roots should be 
shortened to five or six inches for plant- 
ing and spread out in a natural position, 


with the earth pressing firmly around 
them. Resetting in one’s own garden 


ean be done at almost any season of the 
year, with August and September being 
the favorite months. 

Seed of the Japanese Iris may be had 
from dealers. This seed may be sown and 


(Continued on page 310) 
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Books for Where You Garden 


By ESTHER C. GRAYSON 


URING the past few years there 
1) has been a noticeable falling off 

in the publication of general gar- 
den guides for the American public and 
a distinct increase in the number of 
worth-while sectional garden books. 

The amateur gardener is learning to 
specialize—to plant and grow the things 
which best suit his own climate and to 
give these things the cultural care suit- 
able to prevailing local weather condi- 
tions. This tendency on the part of the 
gardener has naturally created a demand 
for sectional, rather than general, hand- 
books. 

A few of the new regional books have 
been reviewed in this department during 
the past months but now we come to 
compare the merits of a number of these 
works both old and new and to look for- 
ward also to needs of the future in this 
field. 

A notable example of the sectional 
garden book appealing to a relatively 
small and much scattered group of gar- 
deners is: 


The Tropical Garden, Its Design, Hor- 
ticulture and Plant Materials, by Lor- 
RAINE E. Kuck and RicHarp C. ToNnGG, 
Illustrated. (The Macmillan Company, 
New York.) Though published by a 
New York firm, this volume ean hardly 
have a very large sale in the United 
States, since the only truly tropical cli- 
mate in this country is to be found in 
the vicinity of Key West, Florida. 
Though the lower part of the peninsula 
itself and the extreme southwestern por- 
tion of California lend themselves to the 
cultivation of many tropical plants, they 
are not absolutely frost-free and there- 
fore sub-tropical rather than tropical. 
Dwellers in southern Florida and south- 
ern California may wish to own “The 
Tropical Garden” however, because many 
sub-tropical plants are described in its 
pages, together with cultural directions. 

The authors of “The Tropical Garden” 


gained their experience and secured their. 


data in the Hawaiian Islands and it is the 
flora of this archipelago which is de- 
scribed. The preface says in part: 

It is believed that the climate of 
these islands is fairly representative of 
the moderate tropics everywhere since 
it never freezes and all plants, except 
those that demand excessive heat, 
thrive outdoors with ordinary care. 


Tropical gardeners everywhere therefore 
ean find help and instruction in this book. 

Garden design takes a prominent place 
here as well as the various types of gar- 
den suitable to hot climates. There is a 
section on Beach and Mountain garden- 
ing and another on Oriental Influences. 
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Nine chapters are devoted to the various 
types of tropical trees, evergrens, palms 
and shrubs. Flowering plants of all 
kinds have their place of course, and 
there is even a chapter on The Tropical 
Greenhouse where Orchids and pot plants 
may be grown. The volume closes with 
a valuable color and blooming chart. 
Perhaps even many temperate zone 
gardeners will want this book if just 
for the sake of reveling vicariously in 
the rich gardening opportunities of a 
frostless climate. There is a fascination 
for instance in reading the suggested 
tropical uses for such a temperamental 
and exotic houseplant as the Fittonia. 
The authors suggest : 
it would make a charming rock plant 
for the shady rock garden. 
Those who have tried to keep either the 
pink or white-veined Fittonia happy and 
healthy in a house heated by steam or 
hot water, cannnot but feel a thrill at 
the thought of using them outdoors as 
rock plants without fear of seeing their 
delicate decorative leaves shrivel and 
die of cold or dry atmospheric condi 
tions or perhaps just of hdmesickness. 
Many other old houseplant acquaint- 
ances appear among the exoties discussed 
—the Dieffenbachia, the Philodendron, 
the Maranta and dozens besides. A list 
ing of annuals and perennials and their 
cultural possibilities in the tropics pre- 
sents many interestsng facts. Such cool 
weather favorites, for instance, as the 
Pansy, the Violet or the Verbena do not 
look kindly upon tropical weather condi- 
tions but the sun-loving Portulaca, 
Zinnia and Petunia readily make them- 


_ selves at home. 


“The Tropical Garden” is a real addi- 
tion to garden literature and many copies 
will doubtless find their way into strange 
corners of the world, there to make suc- 
cessful tropical gardening possible. 


Gardening in the Lower South, by 
H. Harotp Humg, published also by The 
Maemillan Company in 1929, has long 
been an important horticultural aid to 
residents of Florida, the Gulf coast and 
the Carolinas. On our pilgrimage among 
the regional garden books of recent 
years, this work naturally comes to mind, 
as dealing with the climatic zone just 
north of that considered in “The Tropi- 
cal Garden.” 

Mr. Hume has approached his subject 
from a scientific angle. Unlike the au- 
thors of “The Tropical Garden,” he has 
left the matter of landscape and of de- 
sign largely to the discretion of the 
gardener, but the information presented 
is in every way more exhaustive, covering 
the field thoroughly and in a workman- 


like manner. In short, it is the work of 
a horticulturist while “The Tropical Gar- 
den” is written from the point of view 
of the wide-awake and efficient amateur 
gardener. 

The first part of “Gardening in the 
Lower Sonth” deals entirely with the 
mechanics of gardening: soil; propaga- 


tion; water; fertilization, ete. The re- 
maining twenty chapters (there are 


twenty-six in all) are concerned with 
lawns, trees, plant materials, gardens of 
special types; frost resistance and pests. 
Forty-six photographie plates illustrate 
the text and these are practical rather 
than beautiful. Though not a _ brand 
new book, this is still an outstanding and 
authoritative work. 


Gardening in the South, by Grorae 
REYNOLDS Briaas, (DelaMare, New York, 
1931) and In Plorida Gardens, by Mrs. 
MiLLar WILsoN, published by the author 
in 1934, are two more recent books deal- 
ing with Southern gardens. 


Moving still further north in our sur- 
vey of the sectional gardening field, we 
find Mrs. Etta FunK Myers’ new book, 
Gardening in Virginia, published by The 
Dietz Press of Richmond. The author, as 
a gardener of many years standing and 
as a newspaper columnist, is well fitted 
for her task of passing on to her Vir- 
ginia publie the fruits of her gardening 
experience. Though there is doubtless as 
much practical information in this vol- 
ume for the Virginian as there is for the 
tropics-dweller in ‘‘The Tropical Gar- 
den,” Mrs. Myers’ friendly and appeal- 
ing style makes such pleasant reading 
that the student fails to realize he is re- 
ceiving instruction. 

The text includes descriptions and eul- 
tural directions for plants, and 
shrubs which thrive in the climate of Vir- 
ginia and chapters too on propagation; 
pruning and spraying; garden planning; 
ete., ete. There is even a chapter on the 
work of American garden clubs. Though 
unillustrated, Mrs. Myers’ book is attrae- 
tively turned out, well printed and full 
of meat for the amateur gardener. 


trees 


Another book on the joys and vicissi- 
tudes of gardening in Virginia is JULIAN 
Meapr’s delightful narrative, Adam’s 
Profession and Its Conquest By Eve, 
published by Longmans’ Green & Co., 
New York. Of a very different genus 
from the books already mentioned, this 
is a riot of fun from cover to cover; not 
slapstick comedy, of course, but sly and 
sometimes malicious humor, seasoning 
the story of one Virginia garden. All 
gardeners can enjoy this book and it is 
an interesting experiment to read these 
two volumes on Virginia in close succes- 
sion, thus getting two very different 
phases of the same subject. To be only 
a little whimsical, in fact, it is easy to 
imagine that Mr. Meade’s most humor- 
ous incidents may have been inspired by 
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feminine garden 


author of 


such experts as the 
“Gardening in Virginia.” 
Making a long hop across country to 
another and sunny land, the 
omniverous reader of horticultural litera- 
ture will remember Gardening in Cali- 
fornia, by SypNey B. MITCHELL, pub- 
lished first in 1923 by Doubleday Doran 
& Co., Garden City, N. Y. 


warm 


This is one 


of the older reliable sectional garden 
books. 

California Garden Flowers, Shrubs, 
Trees and Vines, by Epwarp J. WIick- 
son (Pacifie Rural Press, San Fran- 


eisco), followed “Gardening in Cali- 
fornia.” 

To bring the California record up to 
date, there is the beautiful photographie 
record, California Gardens, by WINIFRED 
Starr Dopyns, and that splendid new 
book by Lester RountTrEE, Hardy Cali- 
fornians, published in New York City by 
The Maemillan Company. This, strictly 
speaking, is not a sectional garden book 
because it is a volume of those hardy 
California wildlings which ean be grown 
in any American garden. But it is so dis- 
tinctly and vitally a book of California 
that it does not seem amiss to mention it 
here. Every gardener will want “Hardy 
Californians’ because Miss Rountree ean 
write absorbingly of her plant hunting 
adventures and because her book is burst- 
ing with the names and eultural necessi- 
ties of little-known California  wild- 
To dwellers in California itself, 
this book should be invaluable, uneover- 


fiowers. 


ing as it does, inexhaustible springs of 
native plant material. 

Though its name would not suggest a 
sectional book, Friday to Monday Gar- 
dening, by Marcarer GoLpsMITH, pub- 
lished by Whittlesey House (reviewed 
on this same page) is a record of 
gardening in southern New England. It 
is much more than this, because it is the 
entrancing tale of a lone woman’s adven- 
ture in creating a series of picture-book 
gardens about a little old Connecticut 
cottage. The pictures are all there too— 
beautiful photogravures of the 
eozy and intriguing little gardens which 
Miss Goldsmith built on 
estate of three acres. 


many 
her miniature 


By reading the lively text, however, the 
recent settler in southern Connecticut or 
in northern Westchester County, N. Y., 
ean learn what and when to plant and 
how to keep the perennials and shrubs 
safe and warm in 
planting chart 


winter. There is a 
for southern New Eng- 
land also and chapters on herbs and 
flowering shrubs. 

The book will have many readers who 
are not New Englanders by birth or 
adoption because it is a record of inter- 
est to any gardener but to those who have 
gardens in southern New England it will 
be valuable as well as_ entertaining. 
Satisfying as is “Friday to Monday Gar- 


HoQ 
28! 


dening” there would seem to be room 
just now for a first-class practical vol- 
ume on amateur gardening in New Eng- 
land. As more and more Manhattanites 
move northward for the warm months of 
each year, a demand is growing for exact 
knowledge of gardening conditions in 
this seetion. 

The great Middlewest is another region 
in which garden interest is growing and 
for which a good sectional garden book is 


needed. 


Friday to Monday Gardening py 
Margaret Goldsmith. Illustrated, 195 
pages. Whittle sey House, McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., Ine., N. Y. C. $2.50. 


The country home owner or prospective 
home owner who is a bit discouraged with 
the progress he is making in beautifying 
his grounds or in finding a suitable spot 
to beautify, will find inspiration and 
practical demonstration of what can be 
done in “Friday to Monday Gardening.” 

This is the story of one woman’s ad- 
ventures in creating a Connecticut beauty 
spot. A note—printed in a lozenge in the 
midst of a spray of spring flowers on the 
end papers—gives the keynote of the 
author’s experience : 

“The place is old, a serely plain cottage 
recently reshingled. The house is on two 
levels, and from the upper level you look 
straight west across a deep ravine bounded 
by jagged spurs of white limestone—an 
abandoned quarry—to far away hills, giv- 


ing the place a remote quality as though 
it were thousands of miles from civilization. 


There is a brook behind the cottage and 
wild flowers within a stone’s throw of the 
brook.” 


On the page facing this quotation a map 
of the property appears—an 
and exeiting bit of pen work. 

This is a book which is alluring in its 
format as well as in its text. The gener- 
ous pages with open readable print, the 
interesting chapter headings and the pro- 
fuse and first-class illustrations combine 
to make it irresistible, even to a busy re- 
viewer. 


intriguing’ 


Unfortunately, the mere reading otf 
such a volume goes but a short way to- 
ward the improvement of one’s own prop- 
erty but at least the reader sees what can 
be done, and what has been done, in one 
Connecticut garden. An epilogue contains 
a planting chart for southern New Eng- 
land and a chapter on common pests and 
their control. 

The several illustrations of indoor floral 
decoration whieh appear in the closing 
chapters are successful than the 
superbly effective outdoor scenes. In 
making an effort to lay a finger on the 
fault in these compositions, one feels that 
the trouble lies perhaps in a certain lack 
of restraint. Too much plant material 
has been used and too many accessories. 
Strangely enough, where the same sort 
of lavishness is employed by the author 
in her outdoor garden effects, it proves 
ecmpletely charming. 


less 


Cycle of the Hours in Flowers 


DOROTHY BIDDLE 


N this International Flower 

Show in New York a novel elass in 

the Club seetion ealled for eight ar- 
rangements of flowers suggesting the 24- 
hour evele. 

Early Dawn arranged by Mrs. William 
Meissner, had budding branches of Mag- 
nolia soulangeana in sweeping lines to 
represent the earliest breaking of day. 
The white vase, the softly tinted, cloud- 
like background, were exquisitely appro- 
priate. 

To symbolize 


year’s 


Sunrise, Mrs. James 
Coyle spread Gladiolus in warm orange- 
salmon tones in a fan-wise group rising 
from a natural-colored light wood con- 
tainer of symmetrical pattern. 

The lushness of Miss Alice Carson’s 
group of flowers suggested the highlight 
of Noon. Gladiolus and Tulips, Gerberas 
and Iris, Roses and Anemones, Stocks 
and Snapdragons, in a riotous pattern of 
eolor, were in rich harmony with the 
spirit of Noon. 

Sunset was suggested by Mrs. Francis 
B. Upham, Jr., in a symmetrical group- 
ing with warm-toned Roses to represent 


the low-lying sun, dark Pansies for low 


clouds and pale, feathery Gerberas 
spreading above. 
Mrs. William Hutchinson presented 


Afterglow in a warmth of color against 
a silvery background, with wide-blown 


Tulips, Callas and rhythmic lines of 
Euphorbia as the strongest accents. 
Soft blue shades and tints gave the 


happy effect achieved by Mrs. M. C. 
Towns in Twilight. Heavy Hydrangeas, 
tall Delphiniums, rich Anemones and 
delicate Iris reflected the blues of the ap- 
proach of night. 

In Moonlight, Mrs. 


Robert Keartott 


gave a suggestion of the crescent moon 
with a line arrangement of silvery white 


Gladiolus, which almost seemed to throw 
light on nearby foliage. Dark Pansies 
gave volume to the moon picture. 

The velvety richness of Tulips that 
seemed almost black, combined with bare 
Magnolia branches, one just showing a 


touch of lightness in tight buds, was 
Mrs. Roy Linecoln’s interpretation of 
Midnight. Who shall say that the light 


centers of the Tulips were not tiny stars? 
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Keeping Up With June Roses 


By J. HORACE McFARLAND 


HEN these words are read the 

first Roses will be blooming. If 

one lived to be a thousand years 
old, the thrill at the first rose in any 
season would continue, I suspect. 

In June there is not very much to 
actually do with Roses, beside enjoy 
them (of course caring for the plants 
as so long enjoined in these monthly 
talks) and give them away. The 
ean do so much toward better living as 
it is eut and placed where it can begin 
its beneficent work that the gift of 
roses is one‘of the very precious adjuncts 
to rose growing. 


rose 


SUMMER DEFOLIATION 

UT there are some things which it 

is worth while to ask our friends to 
keep in mind, even in June. The careful 
discussion as to last summer’s rose trou- 
bles which matured in the 1937 “Ameri- 
ean Rose Annual,” particularly in at- 
tempting to discover the reasons for Rose 
defoliation in midsummer in some places, 
warrants the caution that while spray- 
ing or dusting to keep off mildew and 
black-spot must be continued, that con- 
tinuance should not be in the face of 
dry weather and temperatures of 100° 
or over. The spores of neither trouble 
will mature in high heat in the absence 
of moisture, while the sulphur which is 
intended to kill the germs of these 
fungus diseases acquires the ability to 
do much damage in the presence of dry 
heat. Keeping in mind the fact that 
moisture must be present if black-spot 
spores are to develop, there can be an 
intelligent intermission in the spraying 
and dusting schedule in dry, hot weather. 


» PRUNING 


UESTIONS constantly reach my 
desk concerning pruning Roses in 


summer as well as before the season’s 
beneficent growth begins. The answer 


is that the Rose, the most accommodat- 
ing and comfortable of all flowering 
shrubs, will bloom and grow under 


almost any conditions. I cannot honestly 
set up an inflexible regimen for sum- 
mer pruning. The best way is your 
way if as you follow it you are finding 
roses to use and to give away, and are 
also finding that the plants are con- 
tinuing to grow so that they may bloom 
again. 

In June the Hybrid Tea Roses should 
be growing with great vigor, and it is 
this young, new growth of the season 
which can be relied upon to produce 
blooms in the summer months that fol- 
low. Therefore, keep them growing, and 
happiness will follow. 
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FOLIAGE COLOR AND SOIL 


GAIN referring to the broad and 
helpful discussions in the 1937 


“American Rose Annual” (to which every 
live rose lover with more than one Rose 
should have access), it is pointed out 
that should the foliage begin to change 
color, losing its deep, rich green, the 
may be the wrong acid reaction 
or the wrong pH status. Here again I 


cause 


must refer to the “Rose Annual,” which 
does give the clearest possible state- 


ments and study as to what to do and 
how to do it. The pH relationships 
ean be changed during the summer by 
the very simple means thus available. 
Mr. Daunoy’s experiments and experi- 
ences projected wel] over the country 
have brought prompt betterment where 
conditions were not as thev should have 
been, and more and better blooms have 
followed the not-difficult corrections of 
the wrong soil situation. 


EFFECTS OF SHADE 


Q)XE thing I do want to suggest to my 

Rose friends, which is to wateh for 
the effects of shade on Roses. An Eng- 
lish experience as published in the 
“Annual” tells how one of the greatest 
Rose hybridizers in the Irish MeGredy 
firm found “the best Mme. Butterfly 
Roses I have ever seen growing at the 
trial grounds of the National Rose 
Society under an Apple tree in complete 
shade at the back of a hedge.” This 
bears out my own experiments and in- 
sistences, and there has been confirma- 
tion within a few days from that veteran 
Rose hybridizer, Dr. J. H. Nicolas, of the 
importance of shade in the rose garden. 
And the shelter provided by the hedge 
proximity bears out my own frequent in- 


sistences. 


A CHANGING POINT OF VIEW 


AV, Y friends who read these words will 
° be observing various Roses in 
various parts of the country as they 
travel about. They may see that some 
of the very new Roses are not of the 
old type, for a determined effort is head- 
ing out from Germany to produce Roses 
that have more blooming power and more 
general vigor than those which have been 
grown under the old methods. A little 
known European half-wild form, Rosa 
macrantha, seems to be coming into the 
picture and to be indicating to us that 
we are to have Roses of more vigor and 
floriferousness, though probably not any 
more beautiful than those we now cherish. 
I mention the matter here because I hope 


for continued and careful observation. It 
will be a kindness if anyone who does 
see something worth while that is new 
will write me about what has been ob- 
served. It is as we exchange experiences 
and hopes, and even doubts, that we get 
on with Roses. 

I do expect to see more people falling 
in love this year with the old, old Hybrid 
Perpetual Roses. There are still many 
splendid varieties obtainable, and while 
probably five hundred Hybrid Teas are 
planted to one Hybrid Perpetual, the pro- 
portion is likely to change. If on the 
visits to other rose-gardens I have been 
here urging, friends see during June a 
great white, wide Frau Karl Druschki, 
a broad and beautiful Baroness Roths- 
child, a clean scarlet “General Jack,” to 
say nothing of the other old June Rose 
varieties that have so much real beauty, 
I hope the resolve will be made to plant 
more of these Roses, even though they 
don’t bloom the whole season through. 


ROSE ODDITIES 


A®’ these words are written there is 
being completed at Breeze Hill the 
planting of all the varieties of the old 
Bengal Roses we can find anywhere. 
Among these, or rather associated with 
them, are the Lawrenceana Roses, includ- 
ing the dainty Rouletti and the even more 
dainty, deeper colored Tom Thumb. I 
have a particular admiration for the old 
Nemesis, which can give much delight. 
It is with the idea of getting my Rose 
friends out of the Hybrid Tea current, 
so that they may see other things than 
the pointed buds and big flowers with 
brilliant colors, that I urge a little excur- 
sion, not to the left but to the right. 
The same observation extends to the 
Climbing Roses, again without the ex- 


pectation that they are to be “everbloom- 
” 


ing.” We have available nowadays some 
literally superb Climbing Roses _ that 


bloom but once, and that, when they do 
bloom, rival if not completely excel in 
beauty the Lilaes, the Deutzias, the Spi- 
reas and the Mockoranges that also 
bloom but once. 

The June Rose journeys will doubtless 
give the sight of some superb plants of 
the species gr so called “wild” Roses, 
growing in backgrounds or in the shrub- 
bery. Store up resolves to make these 
also come into your own garden picture 
as there is opportunity another year. Let 
us broaden our Rose planting and im- 
prove our- days with roses. 


Portland Rose Notes 


MAGAZINE of such national scope as 

“THE FLOWER GROWER,” reaches out to 
include all sections of the country, and 
presents a composite picture of garden ac- 
tivities everywhere. The interest of the 
average gardener is not confined to his 
locality. A man in Manitoba may read 


(Continued on page 313 
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Keeping Your Plants Healthy and Clean 


Ways to control plant pests become easier every year! 


M. G. KAINS 


O matter how little you may know 
just now about bugs and blights 
you need only use your own eyes 

and the suggestions that follow in this 
article in order to control these enemies 
and grow as good plants as the man 
who can call each enemy by its scientific 
name and relate its life history! For 
neither its name nor its history is neces- 
sary when you want to destroy it! But 
before we take up methods of destruc- 
tion let’s review ways to prevent trouble. 

One of the strongest factors of plant, 
as well as animal, health is sunshine. 
With comparatively few exceptions, well 
sunned plants are naturally healthy 
plants. 

Liberal feeding, especially with stable 
manure or its equivalent of commercial 
plant foods plus humus in some form, is 
at least equally important because, with 
few exceptions (for example, Pear) this 
makes the plants grow sturdy and resis- 
tant to enemy attacks. Poorly fed plants, 
being weak, soon fall prey to enemies. 
So, feed your plants well. 

Cleanliness in the garden is as impor- 
tant a preventive of trouble as either 
sunlight or feeding. When you leave 
vegetable and flower debris, particularly 
that of the previous season, lying where 
the plants stood or where they were 
tossed by the winds, you make a harbor 
or even a rearing quarters for the in- 
sects and diseases that attack the 
kinds and related plants. 

Similarly, plant runts and plants poorly 
fed and blighted also serve as preferred 
food for insects and diseases. The sooner 
all this trash is cleared up and removed 
the better. Never let wastes such as 
these accumulate, and never let them 
earry over from one year to the next. 

When you fail to give plants proper 
eare as to cultivation and thinning you 
weaken them and make them much more 
subject to attack, especially by disease, 
than when you do these operations prop- 
erly and in good time. This is par- 
ticularly the case when you allow weeds 


same 


as the vegetables and flowers to grow 
and become feeding and breeding quarters 
for plant enemies. 

One way to strengthen desired plants 
is to maintain the humus supply in the 
soil. This is easily done by sowing a 
cover crop or a green manure among the 
growing flowers or vegetables toward 
the close of the growing season—say, in 
late summer. One important effect of 
such a crop, when turned under, is that 
it conserves moisture in the soil and thus 
improves the plants that follow. 

Proper and adequate cultivation will 
help conserve water already in the soil 
and irrigation by an overhead system will 
insure success when rains fail to 
at opportune times. 


come 


HOUGH all these precautions are 

advisable and useful, some kind of 
insect or disease is likely to appear in 
harmful strength before the end of the 
growing season. Fortunately, however, 
it is not necessary to have a big assort- 
ment or a large stock of specific reme- 
dies; neither is it necessary ‘or advisable, 
nowadays, to make remedies at home. 
Manufactured remedies are far safer to 
use because they are carefully made and, 
because of their convenience; the quanti- 
ties you will need are so small that it 
would not pay you to make them. 

Most of the remedies for sale at the 
garden supply stores will control specific 
groups, either of sucking insects, or of 
chewing insects or of plant diseases; 
some of them will control both classes of 
insects and a few may be used for plant 
diseases also. But with all of them it 
is highly important to follow the manu 
facturer’s directions; first, as to the class 
of enemy it will control; second, as to 
the method of application; third, as to 
the quantity to apply; and fourth, as to 
avoiding the mixture of any two without 
knowing before hand that such mixing is 
safe. 

Another important thing to remember is 
that each remedy is effectual in propor- 





belonging to the same botanical families tion to the earliness of its application. 
THE COMMON ENEMIES 
Bugs Diseases 
Mildews (mainly on the surfaces of green 
Suckers of sap parts) : ; 
Rusts (mainly beneath the surfaces of green 
parts) 
Chewers of Knots (e. g. black knot of cherry and plum 


t Snes " 
Miners in oany parte 


Wilts 


Borers in stems 
(herbaceous or woody) 





on young and old wood) 

and blights, 
aceous (melon wilt) or woody (fire blight 
of pear) 

Miscellaneous (e. g., peach yellows) 


bacterial in stem—herb- 
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Don’t Worry 


7 Bug men tell us scale insects breed so 
fast that, if nothing happened, one female 
Starting in Spring would have a family of 
several millions by the Fall! But some- 
thing always does happen! Not only has 
every bug its natural enemies, but we can 
use artificial controls. So why worry? 


{| Bug men talk as if all the bugs would 
be unconquerable pests every year. This 
never happens. In fact, the year seldom 
comes when more than one or two pests 
are seriously troublesome in any one place. 
So why worry? 

{| Bug men frighten us with their scientific 
names! The name Aspidiotus perniciosus 
(which means, ravenous or rapacious 
shield-protected bug) is enough to scare 
anybody; but when we learn that it is 
only San Jose scale, we know how to 
kill it. So why worry! 

7 It’s the same with plant diseases! 
What we need to know is how to prevent 
attacks, how to recognize enemies by 
their work, and how to control them. 
This article tells ways. 











The more nearly it can be used as a pre- 
ventive—before an attack becomes 
ous—the better it will work. So it pays 
to be alert to scouts and 
then to act as if the whole army were 
present and in possession of the field. 


seri- 


discover the 


O far as identifying and fighting the 

various pests is concerned the follow- 
ing questions cover the practieal points. 

1. If the trouble is bacterial, how can 
the attack be recognized? 

When the leaves are more or less dis- 
colored (brown as in fire-blight of Pear, 
Apple and Quince), or wilted (as in 
Muskmelon or Cucumber’ wilt),—but 
when the leaf surface is smooth, un- 
broken, without holes, swellings, notches, 
spots or mildew-like growths, the trouble 
is probably physiological or bacterial. 

Spraying, dusting and gassing are use- 
less in all such cases because the disease 
is wholly internal. 

Nevertheless, fire-blight may be checked 


by cutting and at onee burning the 
affected branches. Cuts must be made 
several inches below’ the noticeably 


affected parts. If a cross section of the 
eut branch shows any dark discoloration 
between the bark and the young wood 
the branch must be eut still lower down. 
3ut before making eut when this 
disease is present the saw must be disin- 
fected by with mercuric 
chloride (two tablets in a pint of water) 
to kill the bacteria sure to be present. 

2.Is a 
trouble? 

When the green parts, especially the 
undersides of the leaves, have a more or 
less “mildewy,” powdery or downy look 
the cause is a parasitic fungus. As the 
feeding parts of such parasitic diseases 
are entirely beneath the surface, no spray 
or dust can reach them. So the affected 
parts cannot be saved; however, both 
spraying and dusting with proper ma- 
terials can check the spread of these 
pests to other plants or other parts of 
the same plant. Fungicides destroy the 
spores (or minute, seed-like bodies that 
spread these diseases). 


any 


swabbing it 


fungus the cause of the 
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Hence, by having them on the foliage 
they will destroy the spores 
these alight. 


as soon as 


3. Are irregular notches or holes bit- 
ten in the leaves or green parts? 


If so, a caterpillar, a beetle or some 
other insect that bites off, chews and 
swallows its food has made them. For- 


tunately, almost all such insects are easy 
to kill by spraying or dusting the plants 
with a poison that the insects will take 
into their bodies when they eat. So have 
it on the plants before the pests have 
done serious damage. 

4. Are the leaves more or less distorted, 
crumpled, instead of flat; are 
there numerous tiny green insects on the 
under sides, thus suggesting such distor- 
tions; are the tips of young shoots thickly 
populated by such creatures; are similar 
but larger insects found mostly in sueh 
places but without 
notches in the tissues; are woody twigs 


convex 


gnawing holes or 
more or less thickly covered with tiny, 
shell-like 

If so, these are insects that suck the 
plant juices. 

The first are aphis (or plant lice), the 
second are “true bugs,” and the third are 
insects. These are the worst of 
There’s no use trying to 
make any of them eat poison; they will 
not do it beeause they ean push their 
beaks right through it into the leaf and 
suck the juices The only 
satisfactory ways to kill them are by 
hitting them individually with a 
an oil, a soap or a similar material; by 
suffocating them with a dust; or by poi- 


seales ? 


seale 


insect foes. 


regardless. 


-austie, 


soning them with a gas which they 
breathe. 
Of several gases used to kill inseets 


hydrocvanie acid gas is the most effective 
However, 
in its popular commercial form, eyano- 


but also the most dangerous. 


Preventives and Remedies 


Sunshine Cleanliness Careful 


eultivation 
Poison gases | 


Ample soil Poisoned 


water baits | 
Poison sprays Poison dusts Non-poison 
. = 7 sprays 
Causties Oil and dusts 
Fungicides * . Disinfectants 


gas, it is of special uses in greenhouses, 
hotbeds and coldframes. In granular 
or powder form it seattered where the 
walks or 
or the 
several 


the earth are moist. The house 
must then be closed for 
Because of its highly 
poisonous nature the manufacturers’ di- 
rections must be followed carefully. 


frame 
hours. 


AVING once observed how a_ plant 

pest works you are in a position to 
choose the right material and adopt the 
correct way to fight it. 

Manufacturers of spraying and dust- 
ing materials have foreseen the needs of 
amateurs as well as commercial growers 
and have indicated the proper quantities 
of their products to use in both eases. As 
brands 
varies more or less widely, it is not safe 
to say how much material to 
The best guide is the manufacturer’s own 
statement printed on the package. 

In many 


the composition of the various 


here use. 


states 
what other materials may be or must not 
be mixed with his goods; also the anti- 


cases the maker also 


dotes to use in case poisoning should 
accidentally As a_ precaution, 
however, keep all poisons under lock and 
key to avoid injury to humans and ani- 


occur, 


mals; and also keep antidotes always on 
hand. Whenever possible a non-poison- 
ous material should be preferred, pro- 
vided, of course, that it is as effective as 
& poisonous one. 


OR spraying the small vineyard, 
vegetable and flower garden and 


berry bushes compressed air 
answer the purpose well. Though those 
made with brass tanks cost about a third 
more than those with galvanized iron 
tanks they will last several times as long. 
My own is now twenty years old but 
still good. Some of my neighbors have 
bought three or four galvanized tanks 
during that time! The used 
for spraying destroy the iron. 

For fruit and other 
force-pump is needed to reach the upper 


sprayers 


chemieals 


trees a barrel 


branches. Large scale operations de- 
mand still more powerful equipment. 
Besides these systems there are two 


ways by which spray may be applied with 
the garden hose. One is by means of 
cartridges which are placed in a special 
receptacle through which water passes 
from the garden hose connected with a 
hydrant, dissolving the insecticide, ete., 
and distributing it from the appliance as 


a fine spray without further attention. 
The “dose” has been accurately caleu- 
lated in making the ‘‘eartridge.’’ Fer- 


tilizer may be applied in the same way. 

The other apparatus is a tank mounted 
on wheels. When filled with spray ma- 
terial it is connected with a hydrant 
from which water flows into a compart- 
ment but does not mix with the spray 
material. The latter is forced out through 
the nozzle. 

Several styles of dusting apparatus are 
for sale by the garden supply stores. 
They may be classed as puffers (operated 
by bellows), and blowers (operated by 
fans). The former are good for small 
operations within easy reach; the latter for 
more distant application. I have had my 
(blower style) duster for about fifteen 
years, so you can see that these machines, 
though apparently costly, are well built. 





What to do Each Month 


JUNE. 

Knock rose beetles into kerosene on 
water in @ pan. 

Spray nicotine or other such thing as 


pyrethrum or rotenon (derris) prepara- 
tions. Roses, Grape vines, Currant bushes, 
and other foliage for aphis, and four-lined 
leaf bug; Rhododendrons for lace-bug, Pear 
trees for psylla. 

Spray with lead arsenate or other poison: 
Willows for willow beetles and their larve, 
Pines for web-worms, elms for leaf-beetles, 


grass, trees and shrubs for Japanese 
beetles. 
Dust or spray with fungicide: Roses, 


Phlox, Delphinium for mildew; Laurel for 
leaf spot; Hollyhocks for rust. 

Cut and burn: Diseased Peony buds, fire- 
blight of Pear, Crab Apple and Quince. 

Dig and burn: Annuals and perennials 
affected with crown rot; then soak the 
ground where they stood with mercuric 
chloride (two tablets to a quart of water). 
Remember: this is a deadly poison! 

JULY. 

Pinch Iris leaves to kill borers in their 
translucent tunnels. 

Dig and divide 


[ris in three-vear-old 
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beds. Burn old rhizomes, also younger ones 
infected with borers. 

Repeat Japanese beetle treatment each 
two weeks. Knock adults into kerosene and 
trap others. 

Spray with lead arsenate: Asiatic beetle 
on annuals and _ perennials, especially 
Asters. 

Repeat crown rot treatment. 

Forcibly spray undersides of leaves with 
clear water, trees and shrubs attacked by 
red spider, or spray with Black Leaf 40, or 
dust with rotenon or sulphur. 

Repeat Rose, Phlox and other plant treat- 
ment for disease. 

Spray with preparations of pyrethrum, 
rotenon and nicotine for aphis on various 
plasts. 

AUGUST. 

Repeat dusting of Phlox for mildew and 
extend this treatment to Zinnias, Chrysan- 
themums and Lilaes. : 

Repeat Rose treatment at bi-weekly in- 
tervals. 

Cut and burn 
infestations on 
and other plants. 


Box cankers; 
Raspberries, 


also dodder 
Shrubbery, 


Spray with lead arsenate Asters and 
Japanese Anemones for blister beetles. 

Repeat crown rot vigilance and _treat- 
ment. 


Spray Gladiolus with sugar solution (2 


pounds brown sugar, 1 rounded tablespoon- 
ful paris green to 3 gallons of water, kept 
well stirred while applying) to destroy 
thrips. 

SEPTEMBER. 

Spray with contact insecticides: Roses, 
Dahlias, Boston Ivy, Grape vines and other 
plants to control leaf-hoppers; also Holly- 
hocks, Heliotrope, Nicotiana and other out- 
door plants for white fly and aphis. 

Repeat Rose, Hollyhock, Lilac and Del- 
phinium treatment for mildew. 

Burn fall webworms in their nests (be- 
fore or after cutting from apple and other 
trees). also burn blighted Eupatorium 
plants. 

Band trees to prevent female canker 
worms from climbing up to lay eggs for 
next year’s worms. 

Detect borers in Apple, Pear and Quince 
trees by their sawdust-like casiings. Cut 
them out or punch them to death with stout 
but flexible wire pushed into their borrows. 

OCTOBER. 

Repeat Rose, Chrysanthemum and Holly- 
hock treatment for diseases. 

Late in the month cut borers out of 
Peach, and related trees and Double-flower- 
ing Almond. Most attacks are near the 
ground or just below the surface. 
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Iris—State Flower 





Siberian Iris 


HE legislature of Tennessee on 
April 20, 1933, selected the Iris as 
their state flower, but 
particular species or variety. 


named no 
For many years the Passion Flower 
or Maypop (Passiflora inecarnata) had 
used as the state flower of Ten- 
It was adopted by a vote of the 
State Horticultural Society and by the 
children as well. This _ native 
flower grows abundantly in all parts of 
the state and is much loved by children 
and all, especially by those who see in 
this flower so many 
the cross, the 


been 


nessee, 


school 


religious emblems; 
crown, the nails, the 
scourging whip, and the three parted 
leaves, suggesting the trinity. 

The Legislative bill selecting the Iris 
as their floral emblem seems to have 
been passed without much consideration 
and with no opposition. There is a 
strong feeling by many in the state that 
it was a mistake to select the Iris. As 
no particular species or variety of Iris 
is named, if I use any one particular 
variety, 999 people are liable to not 
like my choice, as there are far more 
than a thousand varieties grown in the 
state. 

“Standardized Plant Names” lists over 
3500 varieties, and this book was pub- 
lished several years ago. Bailey’s “Cy- 
clopedia of Hortieulture” lists 110 sep- 
arate species of Iris, and each species, 
is of 
rieties. 


course, subdivided into many va- 


I am inclined to use a picture of the 
Crested Iris (Iris eristata) as the state 
flower, as this Iris is a native of the 
state and most of the other Irises have 
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Iris cristata. (Crested Iris) 





Tall Bearded or German Iris 











Passiflora 


Passion Flower or Maypop. 
incarnata 








of Tennessee 


By C. W. JOHNSON, (Mass.) 





Japanese Iris 


from other states and 
However, I presume when 
speaking of Iris, the majority of people 
think of the Tall Bearded (or German) 
Iris, which grows very freely, even in 
rather dry places, if it has plenty of 
sun. Then would want some 
variety of the Japanese Iris that grows 
best down near the water where its feet 
ean always be wet. Still others would 


been brought in 
countries. 


others 


want one of the Siberian Iris. Some 
varieties of Iris hug the ground and 
only grow a few inches tall. Others 


grow to be three or more feet high. 
There is a great variety of color found 
among the Iris, pure white, sky-blues, 
lavender, royal purple, golden yellow and 
many combinations of these colors. 
The Iris blossoms are so fragile that 
they will not stand shipping or much 
handling. When picking Iris to ship 
or give to your friends, eut stems with 
large well-formed buds, then when your 
friends have placed them in water, in a 
day or two they will open and 
delicate petals will not be crushed. 


their 


I think there is no state in the Union 
where some variety of Iris will not thrive, 
if given just a little of the proper care. 


The Iris is a flower fair 

Though it be common or be rare 
If you would know where Iris grow 

Then you around the world must go. 
With fragile wings these petals light 

Do fill your soul with pure delight 
In many colors Iris grow 

Some are sky-blue some white as snow. 
In royal purple some are dressed 

And some wear gold when clothed their 

best 

Each Iris speaks of purity 

Of Heaven and eternity.—C.W.J. 
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The Oriental Poppy 


Outstanding Varieties 


N describing the Poppies of the past 

season one’s judgment can be based 

only upon the plants seen. The dif- 
ference between an extra well-grown 
specimen and one that has done poorly 
is about fifty per cent, so if I praise 
highly some variety that has seemed only 
ordinary, it may not be so much a dif- 
ference of opinion as a difference in the 
specimen seen. 

We will start with the deepest reds. 
For years LuLu NEELY was avithout a 
competitor but to-day Toreapor, Bie Jim 
and AUSTRALIA are all much larger and 


the first two are a shade deeper. TRILBY 
I still feel holds her own. She is large, 
tall and stately, a real queen. WurremM- 


BERGIA is still the largest and finest medi- 
um red with the exception of CAVALIER, 
which is very similar but will grow even 
larger and finer. In the scarlet or flame 
red class, MANDARIN is a beauty, being one 
solid color without a blotch. PROSERPINE 
with an extra large black blotch though 
nearly the same color gives an entirely 
different effect and my own MANcHU’s 
Fan with green bracts extending beyond 
the bloom and holding it in a half closed 
oval form giving a type of bloom I have 
never before seen in an Oriental Poppy. 
Some may not consider this form an im- 
provement but you never saw a parent 
who did not consider his offspring the 
handsomest. 


OW a word of caution in regard to 

planting your reds. Be sure to keep 
your scarlet and even the medium red 
of WuRTEMBERGIA away from the deep 
tints like LuLu NEELY or by contrast they 
will look like just another orange poppy, 
while by themselves or with the right sur- 
roundings they are brilliant flame or cerise 
red beauties. 

The orange or red orange (often spoken 
of as a brick red), the Poppy of our 
grandmothers’ day, will not need any 
comment. There are many large named 
varieties, in fact some of the largest, 
but it is a color hard to harmonize with 
the rest of the garden and the newer, 
clearer and more harmonious colors are 
so much handsomer that few will want to 
plant the former. While we are in this 
color class, let me warn against OLYMPIA 
and some new seedlings of this Poppy. 
It is listed with the Oriental Poppies but 
is entirley different in its way of grow- 
ing. It roots by underground runners 
and soon becomes a pest, so keep it far 
away from your other Poppies so you can 
keep it in bounds with the garden hoe. 
It blooms earlier than the other Poppies 
and so prolongs the season. It is also 
the only double perennial Poppy and can 
be grown by anyone, so many buy it with- 
out realizing its faults. 
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HE nearest to yellow we have is OPHIR 

Gop and Prince or Orange. I saw 
blocks of both growing in the same place. 
Both were fine large blooms and to me 
seemed equally good but they are still 
far from a true yellow. There is a newer 
one, FLasHy GLOow, supposed to be nearer 
to a yellow, which I have not seen. 

We will now take up the pinks, prob- 
ably the most popular and undoubtedly 
the most numerous in named varieties and 
almost all of them are good. Sass Pinx 
is a large fine flesh pink and I know no 
other light pink just like it. E. A. 
Bow es, probably the best known shell 
pink, is a fine crinkled light pink but not 
a strong grower for me and I prefer New 
PERFECTION, Berry ANN or HELEN 
HM LIZABETH. 

For those wanting a profuse bloom- 
ing dwarf pink, Warravu (flesh-coral) is 
a little gem. The great majority of pink 
Poppies are salmon pink and there are 
probably fifty good Poppies in this color 
class. The majority of visitors to my 
garden (as well as myself) pick an old 
timer as their favorite—May Sap Ler (not 
the imported).. It is only of medium 
height but it is the largest and handsomest 
pink I have’ seen, with very large black 
blotches. Two othér extra large fine pinks 
are LacHs KoNIGEN and PERFECTION. 
Two more pinks I would not be with- 
out are JEANNIE Mawson and Mrs. J. 
Hawkins. A bed of either of these will 
stay in bloom for twenty-one days while 
the average period for all others that I 
have checked is only ten days. 

The greatest need in Poppies is more 
cerise or rose pinks and I hope that some 
of the new ones I have not seen will fill 
the gap. Cerris—E Beauty is the only 
good medium eerise pink that I know 
and unfortunately there seem to be some 
mixes in this stock, and some that are 
a long way from cerise go under this 
name. In a deep cerise, Joyce, an old 
standby, is one of the most satisfactory 
Poppies of all, and Pink RADIANCE, a 
shade lighter and a little taller and larger, 
is even better. 


E now come to a series of pastel 

shades which I wish to designate as 
eutting Poppies. When they first open 
they are very beautiful and if cut and 
brought into the house they hold their 
beauty; but left outside, they fade to 
eolors that are anything but beautiful. 
For some reason the lilac and purple 
dyes in the Poppies do not stand the sun. 
DeticaTa (old rose) is the lightest. HEN- 
rr CayEux, MaGniricus, Harmony, LEON 
LAURENT, NEGRILLON and MAnony range 
from old rose shaded burgundy to wine 
red and mahogany purple. One Poppy in 


By A. E. CURTIS, (Ohio) 


this class deserves special attention—En- 
CHANTRESS, a tall, large and a beautiful 
lilac rose. It is one of the finest Poppies 
ever seen when it opens but, alas, fades to 
a colorless flower unless taken into the 
house. Mrs. Stoparr and the Poppy 
commonly sold for WUNDERKIND are a 
color usually listed as rose cerise or old 
rose, but the color is hard to deseribe and 
is different from any other Poppy. They 
are very handsome and hold their color 
well and will add a new color note to 
your Poppy garden. 

But there is another Poppy whieh, in 
my estimation and also in the opinion 
of all who came to my garden last year, 
is so far superior to any other that my 
visitors could see nothing else. Tall, stiff 
stems with a bloom as large as the largest 
and as to color a brother artist called it 
a brilliant watermelon pink and I know 
of no description that will visualize it 
better. There is nothing in the Poppy 
family to compare with it and it is by 
long odds the queen of all Poppies. This 
Poppy was imported from Karl Foerster 
Bornim (near Potsdam), Germany as 
WUNDERKIND but is entirely different 
from the Poppy most American dealers 
sell under this name. I hope that the 
dealers will do some checking soon and 
separate these two. They might call the 
imported one Super or SuPERB WUNDER- 
KIND. Don’t fail to get the usual Wun- 
DERKIND, but when you see this SUPER 
WUNDERKIND in bloom, I am sure you 
will agree with the ravings of a Poppy 
fan. 


LL who come to my garden want to 

see a white Poppy and when they 
are shown one, they are disappointed, 
and personally I do not care for them. 
What I want in Poppies is color. The 
whites are the only Poppies that do not 
grow well for me. Possibly they resent 
the fact that I do not admire them. 
Perry WHITE is usually considered a 
poor doer. Barrs WuiTe and Perrys 
BiusH are probably the best. I have 
used my own near whites, PEARL PINK 
and PrearL QUEEN, which are hardy and 
strong growers. One caution is necessary 
with these. Plant them with blue Iris 
or Delphinium, for if planted near pink 
or red flowers they will appear a grey 
white by contrast and the same caution 
applies to Perrys Buus. 

When it comes to color descriptions of 
Poppies, there is a great variation and on 
some varieties every description differs. 
I have described the color so it would be 
best visualized by the greatest majority 
of gardeners but some kind of a Poppy 
Society is needed to standardize color de- 
seription and to straighten out the varia- 
tions that now go out under one name. 
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The Oriental Poppy (somewhat less than actual size). It makes the gardens of June glorious with its barbaric splendor. 
Modern improved varieties cover a great range of color from white through varying shades of pink and orange to deep 


searlets and rich dull reds 
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Wayside Facts and Philosophies 


HAT an open sesame is that word 
“toadstool!” For the child it 
presents inexplicable wonders of 
wood and field. It suggests to the botanist 
intricate, delicate and marvelous features 
of plant growth and a wealth of many- 
jointed words of doubtful sweetness long 
drawn out. With it and its synonyms 
“mushroom” and “truffle” the epicure con- 


jures up pleasing processions of French 
chefs with characteristic savory viands. 


The historian finds it to be the key to 
libraries of superstitious lore, scenes of 
royal festivity, and by erroneous use, to 
dark chambers where men and women of 
the lowest and the highest degree laid plots 
of criminal intent. But the peasant and 
the poet are the happiest of all in the pos- 
sessions it presents to them, for does it not 
reveal glimpses of pixies and gnomes and 
elves circling on the moonlit sward to the 
magic, midnight music of cricket, katydid 
and frog? 

Away with the prosaic, botanical inquisi- 
tor who needs must invade the private life, 
extort and betray the secrets of the toad- 
stool! Away with the gourmand whose 
search for novel gustatory sensations has 
led him to devour these denizens of the 
wild and shamelessly confess in print! 
Away with the historian and his musty 
tomes buried in the dust of ages! Away 
with them all! We will peep into the for- 
est glade where gnomes and elves disport 
themselves and gambol on the green. 

It was a pretty fancy which suggested 
that these humble little plants are seats 
upon which the jewel-eyed toad rests when 
weary with his labors. But during the 
day no one has seen a toad upon even the 
largest toadstool, and the smallest are far 
too frail to serve as a throne for even the 
tiny “peeper.” To whomsoever the honor 
(or biame, shall we say?) is due for 
coupling the toad and the toadstool, we 
believe that Edmund Spencer is the first 
to speak of this feat of the imagination. 
He tells us in The Shepheards Calender 
(December, lines 69 and 70) that 


“The grisly todestool grown there mought I see, 
And loathed paddocks lording on the same.” 


Paddock is a Scottish name for frog and 
both in Scotland and in parts of England 
the plants are today popularly known as 
paddock-stools and frog-seats. In Cornwall 
they are more prettily and appropriately 
called pixy-stools, and in Derbyshire the 
little, immature ones are known as fairy- 
buttons. 

Their grotesque forms, striking colors 
and the mystical way in which they make 
their appearance all combine to prove them 
the work of those cunning elves 


“whose sport 
It is to make midnight mushrooms,” 
(Tempest, V, i, 39.) 


which serve as seats for the fairy dancers 
and the orchestra of insects, toads and 
frogs—under the fairies’ charms at truce 
among themselves. 

Once having served this purpose the toad- 
stools are allowed to remain to prove to 
unbelieving human-kind that fairies not 
only do exist but that they had held a 
festival. The magnitude of the revel can 
be measured by the number of toadstools 
found. For when these merry-makings are, 
so to speak, confined to the fairy family 
and a few neighbors, only a few toadstools 
mark the scene; but when they are general 
and many fairies are present larger num- 
bers of seats are needed. 
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Of A GARDENER 


In grandmother's old-fashioned 
flowers, 
There were Pinks and Sweet Williams and 
Hollyhocks tall, 
Four-o’clocks drowsily counting the hours, 
And Bluebells and Daffies up close to the wall. 


Farm Journal. 


garden grew 


In one of the New York papers somebody 
asked: “Is there a vegetable called the 
Pomato?” To which the Wiseacre replied: 

“The Pomato is a white-fleshed, Tomato- 
like fruit derived by grafting Tomato 
scions on Potato roots by the late Luther 
Burbank.” 

Alas Luther! How many botanical sins 
are committed in thy name! 

It is easy to graft Tomatoes and Potatoes 
because of their close botanical relation- 
ship; but the fruit, if any, will not be 
different in color or flavor or construction 
from that of the Tomato plant from which 
the scions were taken and any seeds pro- 
duced will develop Tomato plants without 
a suggestion of Potato influence; moreover, 
the tubers, if any, will be Potato without 
any trace of Tomato in them. 

In England this stunt of grafting has 
long been known; in fact, plants so pro- 
duced were formerly sold as_ curiosities 
years and years before Burbank was born! 


Truth has her pleasure grounds, haunts of ease 
And easy contemplation—gay parterres, 

And labyrinthine walks, her sunny glades 

And shady groves for contemplation framed. 
There may we range, if willing to partake 
Their soft indulgences, and in due time 

May issue thence, recruited for the tasks 
And course of service Truth requires of those 
Who tend her altars, wait upon her throne, 
And guard her fortresses. 


William Wordsworth 


It is better to trust to judicious tillage 
and to dews and rains [than to watering 
pot and hose]. The moisture which these 
do not supply cannot be furnished, to any 
extent, by the watering pot. A man will 
raise more moisture, with a hoe or a spade, 
in a day than he can pour on the earth out 
of a watering pot in a month. 


William Cobbett 


Lettuce is like conversation: it must be 
fresh and crisp, so sparkling, that you 
searcely notice the bitter in it. Lettuce, 
like most talkers, is, however, apt to run 
rapidly to seed. Blessed is that sort which 
comes to a head, and so remains, like a 
few people I know; growing more solid 
and satisfactory and tender at the same 
time, and whiter at the centre, and crisp 

in their maturity. 
Charles Dudley Warner, My Summer 

in a Garden. 


If ‘twern’t sight and sound and smell 

I’d like the city pretty well 

But when it comes to getting rest, 

I like the countrv lots the hest. 
Eugene Field, I’d Like to Go. 


All garden tools have speech if the ear 
is keyed to hear it. The shove-hoe work- 
ing on the gravel path can voice whether 
it is seriously searching out weeds or 
merely shuffling irresponsibly about. And 
the same tale is told by the common hoe 
in the corn fields. 


The Gardener, The Garden of a Com- 
muter’s Wife. 


Among “howlers” recently imported from 
England the following are chosen because 
of their horticultural flavor: 

A conservative is a kind of greenhouse 
where vou look at the moon. 

The Royal Mint is what the King grows 
in his palace gardens. 


I love to come upon a plant which is 
unknown to me, to identify it with the help 
of my book, to greet it by name when next 
it shines beside my path. If the plant is 
rare its discovery gives me joy. Nature, 
the great Artist, makes her common flowers 
in the common view; no word in human 
language can express the marvel and thie 
loveliness even of what we call the vul- 
garest weed, but these are fashioned under 
the gaze of every passer-by. The rare 
flower is shaped apart, in places secret, in 
the Artist’s subtler mood; to find it is to 
enjoy the sense of admission to a_ holier 
precinct. Even in my gladness I am awed. 

George Gissing, The Private Papers of 
Henry Ryecroft. 


CONDENSED FARMING 
Our garden is so small, you know. 
The city cousin said, 
Our vegetables all have to grow 
In a little folding bed. 
Unidentified 


Insects working on flowers are a source 
of never-ending interest to me. Today I 
watched an Italian bee doing her ,best to 
get nectar out of my Gladiolus blossoms. 
As soon as she entered a flower I would 
tip it back and look in. She would already 
be wedged between the cluster of stamens 
and the wall of the flower-tube, struggling 
but still striving to reach the bottom where 
she knew there was abundance of sweet 


ness. But, try as she would, she could 
not reach all of it. 
Would she give up? No, indeed. After 


a brief rest she would go at it again and 
try and try and twist and twist until she 
became convinced that she could not get 
any more in that flower. Then she’d go 
to another blossom, perhaps on the same 
stalk, and repeat the performance. 

I noticed that these Italian bees did not 
once touch the anthers or the pistils of 
any of the Gladiolus flowers; so this may 
account for the small number of seed pods 
these plants develop. I have never seen 
bumble bees at work on Gladiolus. They 
probably have more sense than to try; for 
if an Italian or a black bee has difficulty 
in reaching the nectar how could the twice- 
as-large bumble hope to get any? 


These are Thy wonders, Lord of love. 
To make us see we are but flowers that glide : 
Which when we once can find and prove, 
Thou hast a garden for us, where to hide. 
Who would be more, 
Swelling through store, 
Forfeit their Paradise by their pride. 
George Herbert 


Here’s a case that proves “advice costs 
nothing and is often worth it”: A garden 
magazine says that “a few drops of sul- 
furie acid on an ice pick will kill a Dande- 
lion plant if stuck in its heart.” 

Doubtless! But what else will it do? 
Everyone familiar with even high school 
chemistry knows that this acid converts 
iron into copperas and makes clothing van 
ish into thin air. One of my chemist 
friends, while running an acid manufac- 
tory had a pair of new pants melt off his 
legs in thirty seconds so he needed two 
raincoats to get home! 

Whoever uses sulfuric acid according to 
the above directions would certainly kill 
every Dandelion he treated but the pick 
would surely vanish and his clothes would 
promptly become more holey than righteous 
wherever he touched them with it. There 
are less costly ways of killing Dandelions 
than by melting clothes in the process. 
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Timely Suggestions for the Month 
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Waterlilies—If you have a lily pool, 
tender varieties of Waterlilies and other 
aquatic plants can be set out in June, 
to give their cool beauty through the 
summer heat. (See FLOWER GROWER 
for May for full details.) 


Pests and Diseases—These must be 
fought by every gardener today and as 
the summer gets into its stride, these 
trials of Job come to test our patience. 
Mildew and other fungus diseases can 
be largely prevented or at least controlled 
by faithful dustings with suitable reme- 
dies. Roses, Hollyhocks, Delphinium and 
Phlox will all profit by this treatment. 

Roses—If you have cultivated your 
Roses deeply and thoroughly, you will 
be spared perhaps the June curse of 
rosebugs. If they appear in your gar- 
den however, they must be hand-picked, 
horrible as that task is. Of course you 
remember the old story of the fakir who 
advertised a sure-cure for these pests, 
price one dollar, and then sent the gul- 
lible purehaser two blocks of wood be- 
tween which to crush each beetle. Though 
we have told this joke on the gardener 
for more than a generation, the treat- 
ment unfortunately still remains the 
same. 


Cut Flowers—When do you cut your 


flowers for indoor decoration? Do you 
run out into the garden in any spare 
moment you may have or do you plan 
your cutting so that the welfare of the 
blossoms is the first consideration? Early 
evening is the ideal time for this pleasant 
task. I have long made it a habit to make 
the round of the garden just before night- 
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fall and I take my basket and shears 
with me on this stroll. At this one hour, 
I ignore all such unpleasant matters as 
weeds, bugs, disease or dry soil. As a real 
gardener, of course, one cannot but make 
mental notes of such difficulties for treat- 
ment early next morning; but on this 
evening stroll, it is a luxury simply to 
enjoy the garden in its eool twilight 
beauty and to select the blooms which are 
needed for the house next day. These 
are cut with a clean, sharp eutter and 
placed in a deep receptacle filled with 
water to spend the night in cool darkness 
on the cellar floor. Early morning is the 
next best time for cutting. 

Sweet Peas—-A two-inch muleh of 
grass clippings or light manure will 
greatly benefit the Sweet Peas. Extend 
it for a foot on each side the row. Dur- 
ing the first hot days, watch for aphids 
on the Sweet Pea plants and be sure 
they have enough water. Spray for 
aphids with preparations put up for the 
purpose and water according to the 
method deseribed for the bulb plantings. 
The ground should be soaked down to 
the deep roots of the plants. 

Sow Seeds—In June, annual seeds can 
be sown for late summer and fall bloom. 
Among these are Alyssum, Aster, Calen- 
dula, Cornflower, Lupine, Mignonette, 
Petunia, Sunflower and Verbena. 

Late vegetables can also be planted 
now to mature in early autumn. Beans, 
carrots, beets, ete., if planted in June 
will give tender young crops before 
frost. 

Gladiolus—Do not the 


forget late 





plantings of Gladiolus to assure a long 
season of bloom. 
Pruning—The 


best time to prune 
spring-flowering 


shrubs is immediately 
after blooming. This gives a long grow- 
ing season for the new wood which is 
to produce next year’s blossoms. Climb- 
ing Roses need pruning as soon as their 
blooming period is over. 

Cultivation and Mulch—As the hot 
weather approaches, intensive cultivation 
will put the ground in shape to endure 
the trying weeks to come. After a heavy 
rain, loosen up the soil thoroughly in 
the borders before it has a chance to 
pack hard. Many plants are benefited 
by a light summer mulch applied during 
June. The acid-soil wild garden appre- 
ciates a mulch of hard-wood leaves and 
coniferous evergreen needles. The per- 
manent acid mulch about the roots of 
broad-leaved evergreens can be added to 
at this trme of year also. Six inches of 
oak-leaf mulch should be kept on the 
ground beneath these at all seasons. 
Roses also enjoy a light summer mulch. 
Two inches of peatmoss spread on the 
surface of the bed conserves moisture 
and discourages the weed crop. 

The seedlings soon show signs of be- 
coming crowded now that they are really 
beginning to grow. The young plants 
from seeds sown in the open in May are 
taking hold by the middle of June and 
will need elbow room. Plants removed 
in the thinning process can be planted 
elsewhere in, the border or can be held 
in reserve as pot plants for any bare 
spot which may appear later. 
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As Flowers Fade—As the Delphi- 
niums, Aquilegia and other June flowers 
cease to bloom, cut back the blossom 
stalks, thus encouraging another period 
of flowering in late summer. 


Dahlia and Canna—Tubers can be set 
out now in preparation for fall blossom- 
ing. The small Bedding Dahlias which 
bloom from seed in one season begin to 
look very sturdy by late June. They 
may even set a number of buds. Pinch 
these back, for the plants do not bloom 
well in hot weather and their abortive 
efforts to blossom will exhaust the plants. 
Later on these brave and lovely little 
Dahlias can and will form the backbone 
of the late summer and early autumn 
color pageant. 


Cosmos—Grows more sturdily if the 
plants are pinched back now and it is 
not too soon to begin restraining the 
hardy Chrysanthemums in their inelina- 
tion to grow tall and straggling. 


Porch boxes add to the comfort of 
outdoor living. Why not try Tuberous 
Begonias this year? These gorgeous 
flowers bloom freely in shady locations 
and may be had in dozens of interesting 
types. The trailing varieties are espe- 
cially good to use in window and porch 
boxes. 


Staking 
before a 


Stake tall plants securely 
summer storm comes to lay 
them low. Raffia is splendid for tying the 
stalks in to the stakes. Select tall, 
sturdy stakes of a neutral color and 
sink them deep enough to give real sup- 
port. 


Tomatoes—-If you are trying tomato 
plants this year, these not only need 
staking in June but, if they do their 
duty, will probably need to be retied 
more than once during the month. Be 
eareful not to injure the soft, tender 
stems. They are wilful plants and need 
firm treatment. The raffia or strips of 
soft eloth should be wrapped twice about 
the stake each time a branch is tied so 
that there is no danger of slipping. Later 
on these supports’ will have to be strong 
enough to uphold branches laden with 
many, heavy, crimson tomatoes. Never 
use hard twine for this tying as it will 
cut the stems of the plants. Branches 
must be tied so that the fruit, as it 
develops will hang free and clear of the 
ground and of the stake. 


Iris—Plants are ready to be divided 
and transplanted as soon as the bloom- 
ing season is past. Perhaps your Irises 
are suffering from borers. If so the 
advice contained in Dr. Cynthia West- 
cott’s splendid new book “The Plant 
Doctor” will be found helpful. She sug- 
gests that the Iris divisions—with fans 
eut back to within six inches of the root 
and with all decayed portions carefully 
eut away—be soaked for fifteen minutes 
in a disinfectant solution made by dis- 
solving two bichloride of mereury tab- 
lets in each quart of water used. The 
divisions are then sunned for a day or 
two and replanted. The disinfectant so- 
lution after use is poured into the holes 
from which the irises were dug. 

EsTHer C. GRAYSON 
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In Southern Gardens JuuiaA Lester Diiuon, (S. C.) 


PRING blossoming being definitely 

over, the clean-up comes next. Nar- 
cissus of all kinds, Snowdrops, Grape 
Hyacinths, Scillas, the small Roman 
Hyacinths and Hemerocallis which have 
grown so crowded that they do not bloom 
freely should be lifted and separated and 
planted in new situations. Group them 
carefully and plant in masses rather than 
in lines. None of these need moving un- 
less the clumps are overgrown. 


Tulips and Exhibition Hyacinths must 
be lifted, the bulbs dried and stored until 
fall. Darwin, Breeder, Cottage and 
Early single and double Tulips require 
this lifting each year. 

New Bulb Plantings should be planned 
at this time and if you care to save a 
sizable sum on the purchase price send 
in your order before July. All the im- 
porters and growers give liberal dis- 
counts on these early orders. 

Annuals of early spring which are 
now over should be removed. The seeds 
of Cornflowers, Larkspurs, Phlox drum- 
mondi and the Poppies (California, Shir- 
ley and the double types) cost so little 
it is wise to remove the plants and put in 
new seed each fall, thus insuring a fine 
new crop of bloom each year. Use the 
spaces left to fill in with summer bloom- 
ing flowers which should now be ready 
for transplanting. 

Iris planted in June will have time to 


gain new strength before midsummer 
heat. The early Florentine Iris in white 


and purple needs to be thinned out each 
year. The Tall Bearded Iris should be 
moved when the clumps are crowding. In 
the dry sandy coastal sections of the 
South this Iris needs clay added to the 
soil. Contrary to the usual advice, they 
do not grow best here in full sun, they 
need a situation where the afternoon sun 
will not burn the rhizomes or foliage. Iris 
which like moist situations like the Sibe- 
rian, Louisiana and Japanese like sun on 
their heads but must have water on the 
roots. Separate and move these now ex- 
cept the Japanese which must wait until 
September. 

Look out for the Roses. Prune out 
the Ramblers heavily, leaving the new 
canes for next year’s blooms. Spray with 
nicotine sulphate for aphis on all types 
of Roses and use Bordeaux mixture or 
allied compounds for black spot and 
mildew. The Polyanthas, Teas, and a 
few of the Hybrid Teas which bloom al! 
summer should be fed at this time. Of 
the Hybrid Teas, Betty Uprichard, Presi- 
dent Hoover, E. G. Hill, C. K. Douglas, 
Mrs. Charles Bell and Red Radiance 
bloom continuously. Mme. Lambard, 
Duchesse de Brabant, Lady Hillingdon 
and Freiherr von Marshall take no rest. 
The Australian Day Dream with the old 
China or Bengal Roses, Old Blush, Louis 
Phillippe and Gruss an Teplitz are 
always in flower. Give them food then— 
they need it. See also that they with the 
others that do not bloom in summer have 
sufficient water to meet their needs. Give 
a drenching once a week—never a 
sprinkle. 


Watch the Azaleas for red spider and 
spray with nicotine sulphate regularly 
every ten days during the hot weather. 
Use a very weak solution. Camellias may 
need this spraying also. 

Cape Jasmines (Gardenias) are mis- 
behaving these days. They are harboring 
the white flies that cause scale and need 
spraying many times during the year. 
Use an oil solution with formaldehyde if 
there is mildew as well as scale. The lime- 
sulphur or sealecide used when the plants 
were dormant seems not to overcome the 
pests for the year—so if summer spray- 
ing is indicated use the oil—one to forty 
or one-half pint to five gallons of water 
and the formaldehyde one gill to the same 
solution. 

Crepe Myrtles infected with sooty 
mildew that is so prevalent, respond to 
the oH-formaldehyde treatment when 
nothing else avails. These sprays must 
be given when there is no sun and usu- 
ally the late afternoon is best. 


Waterlilies and Lotus should be 
planted for summer bloom in pools and 
water gardens. Since pools are the hap- 
piest thoughts for outdor living rooms 
see that they are stocked with top min- 
nows as well as gold fish to be sure that 
the mosquito larve are destroyed. Gold 
fish are bottom feeders and do not touch 
this pest. Lotus should be used in large 
pools only, unless the shade is needed 
and you do not mind the constant re- 
moval of the extra leaves. One root 
planted in a small pool, eight feet diam- 
eter, last June gave fifteen beautiful 
lotus blooms before October and beauty 
from week to week. The cutting of the 
leaves to show the water was absolutely 
necessary from day to day. The fish had 
shade and the garden had flowers, so 
why mind the extra work? 

Hardy Asters, Chrysanthemums, sum- 
mer annuals. Snapdragons, Petunias, 
Verbenas and all other plants for sum- 
mer bloom should be permanently set 
now. Use Phlox for sumer glory. Plant 
in groups in the shrubberies, use them 
for highlights in the perennials borders 
and anywhere there is room. 


Watch the Beds of Foxgloves, Snap- 
dragons, Sweet Williams, Pinks, for the 


fine new seedlings that soon follow 
blooms. Take care of them, for unlike 


the annuals they do not deteriorate and 
will be needed for fall transplanting and 
early spring bloom next year. 

Oleanders. June is the month of Ole- 
anders which, not truly hardy in the 
lower sections still come up from the 
roots each year and make glowing color 
masses wherever they are seen. Pale saf- 
fron, snow white, many shades of rose 
and deep, rich red, they can be had in 
both double and single varieties and give 
many weeks of bloom. Plants grown in 
pots can be set out now and will bloom 
at once. All are fragrant except the 
single white which is the hardiest and the 
most prolific bloomer. For summer sea- 
side cottages from Wilmington, N. C., to 
Galveston no planting is better than the 
Oleanders in heavy groups. 
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Conducted By MARION P. THOMAS, (Utica, N. Y.) 


MISSOURI AND NEBRASKA 


WE have just received good news from 
our National president, Mrs. Gross 
R. Seruggs of Dallas, Texas. Two more 
state Federations have applied for ad- 
mission into the National Council; Mis- 
souri and Nebraska. That leaves not over 
eleven states outside the fold. Some of 
these are not yet federated so that Gar- 
den Clubs are obliged to go it alone or 
join the Federation of Women’s Clubs 
which has many interests, and usually, 
gardening takes a very minor position. 
From correspondence received during the 
past fifteen years, it seems doubtful if 
there is any state without Garden Clubs, 
in at least the larger towns and in many 
rural districts. These all need the help 
and inspiration to be obtained by uniting 
with others. State Federations are 
greatly needed and where these already 
exist, they in turn need the help of the 
National Council. We have no way of 
knowing whether or not any state has a 
Federation unless it is listed in the Bul- 
letin of the National Council. During the 
last year, letters have been received from 
more than one Garden Club in Missouri 
asking how they could join some larger 
unit. As Missouri was not listed, there 
was no information obtainable to give 
these clubs. Now that lack is past his- 
tory. 


NEWS FROM ONTARIO 


LONG in January a letter was re- 
+ % ceived from Mr. J. B. Spencer, presi- 
dent of the Ontario Horticultural Asso- 
ciation asking for information about our 
system of Garden Clubs, as he wished 
to include it in the president’s annual 
report to his Association. Mr. Spencer 
was spending the winter in California 
and on his transcontinental tour had 
been particularly interested in horticul- 
tural achievements in beautification of 
homes, cities and highways. 

A copy of his address is at hand, from 
which excerpts will be given, as limited 
space will not allow it in full. The great- 
est difference between the achievements 
of the Ontario Horticultural Association 
and those of groups in the United States, 
whether Horticultural Societies or Gar- 
den Clubs is, that in Ontario there is an 
official connection between the govern- 
ment and the Horticultural Association 
to the extent, at least, of funds being 
provided for part of the expenses of the 
Association. City governments also give 
some financial aid to the local units. 

Mr. Spencer states, “Organized effort 
however, is by no means confined to our 
own land. Garden Clubs, tree planting 
groups, and other bodies are carrying on 
i eommendable work in many of the 
States, each in its own way and largely 
under its own initiative. The Garden 
Clubs, composed almost entirely of 
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women, [Not quite true, as year books 
of many large Clubs give membership 
lists made up mostly of Mr. and 
Mrs. So-and-So], bear a close resem- 
blance to our own Societies, particularly, 
those which manage and operate very 
efficiently with little help from the men. 
They receive no State or Municipal fin- 
ancial aid, are governed by no specific 
legislation, nor are they limited in their 
activities, apart from the extent of their 
resources. [The accomplishment of their 
ideals is apt to be terribly hampered in 
some cities and states by lack of co-op- 
eration from the political powers, espe- 
cially when politics, in its lowest sense, 
controls those powers. | 

“Horticultural beauty is by no means 
confined to the activities and influence 
of human agencies. Even the desert 
areas are charming at certain seasons of 
the year. Particularly in times of gen- 
erous fall and winter rains, the desert 
visitor is greeted by an ever-changing 
kaleidoscopic mixture of colors. It is 
not surprising that California chose for 
its State flower, the native Poppy, which 
at times, creates a veritable carpet of 
deep orange bloom, tinged with sunset 
gold, in places emerging into a pale yel- 








Mr. J. B. Spencer of Ottawa 
President of Ontario Horticultural 
Association 


low. Then there is the three-colored Gila 
with its petals of light blue and throat of 
darker tone. At other spots one finds 
many kinds of Primrose mingling with 
various types of Lupine, Coreopsis, Sand 
Verbenas, Four-o’elocks, Lilies, Wild 





Hyacinths, Indian Paint Brush and 
scores of other flowers to be studied by 
the botanist and enjoyed by all who can 
linger amongst them. 

“Tt will be proposed to you at this 
Convention, that a campaign of tree 
planting be undertaken as a major ser- 
vice of the Societies this year. The So- 
cieties stretching from Pembroke to Ot- 
tawa are co-operating to complete the 
setting of trees on both sides of the 
King’s Highway over this hundred-mile 
distance. 

“There has been a gratifying response 
to an appeal made a year ago to enlist 


interest and services of the children in 
garden work. The proposed juvenile 


project was well received and it is en- 
couraging to learn that it has been spon- 
sored in some form by nearly half the 
Societies in the Province.” [Junior Gar- 
den Clubs are making great strides in 
some sections of our United States, while 
in others, they do not seem to get started. 


—M.P.T.] 


PROVINCIAL FLOWER; TRILLIUM 


NDER date of March 24, we have the 
following from the secretary of the 
Ontario Horticultural Association, Mr. J. 
A. Carroll of Toronto. “It may be of in- 
terest to you to learn that a few days 
ago the White Trillium (Trillium gran- 
diflorum) was declared the Provincial 
Floral Emblem by an Act passed by the 
Ontario Legislature.” The Horticultural 
Association had been working for this 
enactment. 
WHAT’S DOING IN 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 


HE general aims of both Horticul- 

tural Societies and Garden Clubs 
are the same. The membership of the 
former seems to be composed mostly of 
men, many of whom are professional 
growers, while that of the latter consists 
largely of women, nearly all of whom 
are non-professional. Gardening is their 
hobby, not their means of livelihood. 
However we learn from the reports of 
both that they are working hand-in-hand 
for the same things, so the name mat- 
ters very little. Nor does it matter that 
some are in Canada and others in the 
United States. The unit of interest for 
all individual members is, first, the home 
garden; then, how best to attain beauty 
for the city, state and nation. 

The president of the Victoria Horti- 
cultural Society of Victoria, Canada, Mr. 
D. D. MeTavish sends a report of their 
activities. It is too long to give in full 
but from it we glean the following helps 
to other Societies and Clubs. 

Early in the spring outdoor pruning 
demonstrations are given by a member 
of the Agricultural Department of the 
Provincial Government, fruit trees and 
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Roses being the subjects. This is a good 
suggestion for our amateur gardeners, 
many of whom have been heard to ex- 
press a desire to witness just such work. 
Demonstrators could probably be ob- 
tained from Farm Bureaus or Agricul- 
tural Colleges. 


This society holds several flower shows 
during the year, exhibiting the products 
of each garden period, which is about 
monthly. The various schedules that are 
sent in, show quite plainly that the old- 
time idea, that a flower show must eon- 
sist only of specimens to be judged for 
cultural perfection is of the past. See- 
tions are devoted to various classes in 
artistie arrangement. 


Perhaps the greatest advance in Shows 
of both Horticultural Societies and Gar- 
den Clubs is better staging, both to faeil- 
itate judging and for the general effect. 


Even in the horticultural seetion, any 
old ean or bottle that will hold water, 
is no longer tolerated. Uniform recep- 


tacles are provided, so that the classes 
present a_ neat, attractive appearance, 
which naturally enhances the beauty of 
each specimen, as well as the entire ex- 
hibition. Some of the small rural Clubs 
still need to improve along this line. 
Each Show should be a_ considerable 
improvement over those that have gone 
before. Otherwise it is a partial failure. 


Here is an idea that might well be 
tried in all parts of the country. ‘The 
last couple of years we have made a 
‘Garden Survey’ and it has proved quite 


interesting. We divided the city into 
tight seetions and had a committee go 


over each section and pick out the best 
five gardens as from the street. 
This gives us a selection of forty good 
gvardens for visitors and tourists to see 
without the necessity of going into any- 
one’s garden. The survey has proved 
quite profitable to the city and it is sur- 
prising how many gardens are being im- 
proved materially since we started this 
work.” 


seen 


The sooner city government. officials 
and Chambers of Commerce get it into 
their heads, that the traveling public 
has become flower and garden minded 
the better. A visit to the gardens near 
Charleston, S. C., or to Washington, D. 
C., in Cherry-blossom time ought to be 
evidence enough that crowds will gather 
(and incidentally spend money) wher- 
ever floral beauty is great enough to be- 
come a magnet to attract tourists. 


The Victoria Society conducts each 
vear a Home Garden Competition for 
edueational purposes, with a view toward 
greater efficiency in the art of decorative 
and productive gardening and the beau- 
tification of the city. Some cities in the 
United States have held such competi- 
tions, usually sponsored by a local News- 
paper or the Chamber of Congress with 
the help of Garden Clubs, Florists and 


other interested citizens. Even a small 
town could manage a eontest of this 
kind. 


All Garden Clubs and Horticultural 
Societies should see that lists are kept 
posted where visitors to the city or town 
ean see them, giving all gardens that 
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owners are willing to have visited. Four 
years ago Garden Club members could 
obtain the ‘Locator’ from the National 
Council. This book listed gardens in 
every state open to Club members on 





Mr. D. D. McTavish 


B. C., 


Society 


President of Victoria, Horticultural 


presentation of a card of introduction, 
obtained through one’s own Club and 
State Federation. It may be in existence 
still. But we must work to extend a de- 
sire for Floral Beauty far beyond the 
limits of Garden Club membership. 


THE Rigut Sprrir 


ROM Richville, N. Y., comes this 
request : 
“A group in our church has voted to 


start a Garden Club. I have the February 
issue of THE FLower Grower in which you 
mention a pamphlet issued by the. Feder- 
ated Garden Clubs of New York State; if 
one is available I would very much like to 
receive a copy. I am anxious to start some 
programs of interest to beginners. We aim 
to have a flower show in the Fall. We have 
only a few who are real flower enthusiasts 
but would like to arouse an interest in bet- 
ter gardens. I will appreciate any help you 
can give.”—ANNIE REYNOLDS. 


—Needless to say, one of the muchly 
traveled pamphlets was immediately 
started on its trip to Richville. It did 
its work and returned in ten days. 


Our National President writes, “My 
life theory is that no really fine thing can 
be accomplished, unless there is personal 
touch somewhere.” That personal, 
friendly touch was added to the above 


letter in a P.S. which says, “I see that 
you have a Welsh name—I am Welsh 
also.” Although the half of me _ that 


eame from Welsh forebears back in 1796, 
is worn too thin to be much but ancestry, 
it often serves as a friendly link, espe- 
cially in this section of many Welsh. 


As speaker guest at the Garden Club 
of the Assgriation of University Women 
lately, I greatly enjoyed the real Welsh 
tea served by the hostess and her house 


guest from Wales. We were given the 
names (but fortunately not required to 
repeat them), of the delicious viands and 
the Welsh customs were explained. We 
were told it was the regular 5 o’clock 
meal when friends usually dropped in 
for a cup of tea and a visit. The next 
meal would follow at 8 o’clock at which 
heavy meats are not served, but fish, 
chicken, game, ete.—M.P.T. 


TALLMADGE, OHIO 


N unusually lovely year book comes 

from the Chairman of the Program 
Committee of The Neighborhood Club of 
Tallmadge, Ohio. In size it measures 414 
by 5% inches. The cover is of rather 
heavy silver paper with an _ irregular 
honey-combed or hammered effect. The 
name of the elub is in black and is the 
only lettering on the cover. The bow of 
black cord which ties the book together 
completes the silver and black color 
scheme. Opening the book, we come to 
a blank page but most delightful in color, 
being one of those hues between delicate 
pink and pale lavender, perhaps some 
tone of orchid. This was a surprise but 
the best surprise came when we turned 
this page and found on the other side, 
which was white, that an artist had been 
at work upon it. At the top with a soft 


background of sky are the words 
printed: “We—The Flowers vs. You— 
The Gardener.” Just below is a white 


fence and the “vs.”’ comes right over the 
gate. Stepping stones invite visitors to 
enter and wend their way down the path 
to where the gardener kneels where she 
has been at work with trowel and water- 
ing ean. In the upper left “We—The 
Flowers” are lifting up their faces and 
calling to “You—The Gardener.” The 
gardener looks up and extends the right 
hand toward Sunflower who is traveling 
along the path to attract The Gardener’s 
attention. Carnation, Daisy and all the 
other flower faces are watching and they 
declare : 
We, The Flowers, 

Do proclaim 
You should know us 

Each by name: 
Keep us on 

Good daily diet 
We'll repay you 

Will you try it? 


Make this program 
A good review. 
You, The Gardener, 
Repeat their names, 
Their faces know, 
Learn what it takes 
To make them grow. 
Their challenge 
Without a fear 
Then may winter, for 


meet 


We, The Flowers, 
Do suggest 


You, The Gardener all . 
Do oe _— Round out a fine 
> x year. 


Charter member 
Or the New 


GERTRUDE M. Ross 
It is not possible in words to give any- 
thing like an adequate conception of this 
attractive page which invites the reader 
to go on and learn what the Neighbor- 
hood Club is going to do during 1937. 
At the bottom of this opening page is 
the following “Identification Contest”: 
Is the Face familiar? Reeall the Name? 
Know the Leaf, the Fruit, the Seed? 
Where the Plant prefers to grow? Pro- 
nuneciation, Flower News and Guide, 
(“The Garden Dictionary,” edited by 
Norman Taylor, is used as authority). 
The Neighborhood Garden Club was 
organized in 1928 so it will soon be ten 
years ago, which always marks an impor- 
tant mile stone in existence. Its member- 
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ship is given as 30 active and 5 associate 
members and we notice there is not a 
Miss or Mr. among them. Both are very, 
very much in the minority in most Gar- 
den Clubs. As far back as tradition can 
take us the mother of the family did the 
gardening, first for food and in more re- 
cent centuries for beauty. In the present 
ease one “Miss” has been chosen for a 


guest speaker but her subject is not 
strictly gardening, being “Historical 


High Lights of the Gorge and Cuyahoga 
Falls.” 

The following note comes from the 
Chairman of the Program Committee, 
Mrs. R. L. Ross. “The wonderful infor- 
mation on plant life and all the things 
about flowers folks wish to know, we 
found in the new Garden Dictionary. In- 


stead of round table discussions, ete., 
previously used we made sets. with 
answers, giving each member a _ ecard. 


Everyone read their cards, which were 
numbered. It was very interesting. Pro- 
nuneiations were given and then the 
words were given again, so that they be- 
came familiar to readers and listeners. 
Several sets are made up. Another excel- 
lent one is from information gathered 
from ‘The Garden Eneyelopedia’.” 


GARDEN CLUB CONSTITUTION 

A® requests so frequently come for a 
4 \ Constitution and By-laws we give 
the following of the Neighborhood Club: 


ARTICLE I.—The name of this club shall 
be “The Neighborhood Garden Club.” 


ARTICLE II.—Purpose—The purpose of 
this club shall be to stimulate the knowledge 
and love of gardening among amateurs; to 
aid in the protection and preservation of 
trees, plants and birds; to encourage civic 
betterment and beauty by planting; and to 
share in the advantages of association. 


ArticLe II]. — Qualifications—Any _ per- 
son interested in the purpose for which this 
Club was formed and willing to pay the 
annual dues. 


ARTICLE IV. — Officers — Section 1.—The 
officers of this club shall be President, Vice- 
President, Secretary, Treasurer and Libra- 
rian. Section 2.—These officers with two 
members elected from the floor at the an- 
nual meeting will constitute the governing 
board, which shall be, “The Board of Gar- 
deners.”’ 


SECTION 3.—The officers shall be elected 
annually at the November meetings. 


SECTION 4.—The term of office shall not 
be less than one year, nor more than two 
years. 


ARTICLE V.—Meetings — Section 1. Un- 
less otherwise provided by “The Board of 
Gardeners,” the regular meetings of the 
Club shall be held the fourth Tuesday of 
each month, except during the recess of the 
Club, from the November meeting until the 
February meeting. Section 2.-Meetings 
will be arranged by the Program Commit- 
tee. 


ARTICLE VI.—Committees. — Section 1. 
The following standing committees shall be 
appointed by the President: Nominating, 
Program, Civic. Section 2.—All special 
committees shall be appointed by the presid- 
ing officer. Section 3—The President shall 
be ex-officio member of all committees. 
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ArTICLE VII.—Amendments—The Consti- 
tution and By-Laws may be amended by 
two-thirds vote of the members present, 
provided the proposed amendment has been 
sanctioned by the “Board of Gardeners.” 


By-Laws: Section 1.—This Club is to be 
limited to a membership of thirty active, 
five associate members and the Honorary 
President. Total thirty-six. 


Section 2.—The annual dues of the Club 
shall be $1.00 for active members and $2.00 
for associate members to be paid at the be- 
ginning of the fiscal year, February. 


Section 3.—Members will be considered 
delinquent after April Ist but will be given 
thirty days of grace. 


Section 4.—Nonpayment of dues after 
three months (May Ist) automatically can- 
cels membership. 


Section 5.—Even though placed on the 
active list each member will be required to 
pay $2.00 associate dues for the first year. 


Section 6.—New members will be admit- 
ted as vacancies occur. 


Section 7.—Boundary line for member- 
ship shall be West Market Street north, 
Portage Path east, Copley Road _ south, 
Hawkins Avenue west. 


Section 8.—The “Board of Gardeners” 
will present all names proposed for mem- 
bership together with prospective member- 
ship data, to the Club. 


Section 9.—The sponsor and prospective 
member shall be required to fill out the 
membership application blanks furnished 
by the Club. 


Section 10.—Secretary shal] send written 
notice to newly admitted members. 


Section 11—Active members must at- 
tend as many meetings as possible during 
the fiscal year. If absent three consecutive 
meetings without reasonable excuse the 
name will be withdrawn from the Club. 
(Reasonable excuse—lIllness in the home; 
absence from home.) Associate members 
must attend as many meetings as possible, 
with allowance for reasonable absence. 
They will have all the privileges of the 
active members, excepting the right to vote 
or to hold office. They are not required to 
take part in the program or to entertain. 


Section 12.—Written resignations must 
be sent to the secretary who shall present 
them at the next meeting. 


—This Club’s provision for lopping off 
uninterested members who do not attend 
meetings regularly and who _ prevent 
those on the waiting list from becoming 
members, is a wise one. If membership 
must be limited, future unpleasantness 
will be averted by making such a ruling 
in the beginning. M. P. T. 


SHENANDOAH, IOWA 


HE page of Garden Club in THE 

FLOWER GROWER has been much appre- 
ciated. I am enclosing clipping concerning 
our March meeting. So far as we know 
this idea is original with us. Last Fall, 
we purchased 3000 Tulips and 1000 Nar- 
cissus, which the Park Board planted for 
us. Then the Cemetery Board bought and 
put out 3000 more. The seed houses and 
nurseries planted many more about their 
buildings and offered special prices to any- 
one purchasing 100 or more. 


We are hoping that all Shenandoah will 
be Tulip conscious this spring. We spend 
our money on flowers and programs rather 
than printing —Pansy M. BARNEs. 

—The little printed 


program of this 


“Community Garden Club” is neat, concise 
and businesslike. The Club. was organized 
in 1927. Has a President, Vice-President, 
Secretary, Treasurer, and three standing 


committees: Program, Membership, Civic 
Project. 
The Program material is quite varied 


and most interesting. There is one meet- 
ing a month and at each some arrangement 
exhibit is shown, usually in a shadow box 
or niche. The shadow box arrangement is 
the more difficult as its effect depends so 
much on correct lighting. A mass arrange- 
ment could be displayed in a niche, but it 
would not be suitable for a shadow box. 
The latter depends, as its name implies, on 
the shadows cast by the arrangement on 
the walls of the box. Thus the material 
must be something in flowers, foliage or 
branches that will give good clear shadows. 
Proper lighting must be given from the 
front, and so placed that the shadows will 
fall as desired. Long, slender leaves, 
branches with drooping catkins or just a 
few clear-cut sprays of flowers make good 
shadows. 

The Artistic Arrangements 
are: Winter Branches; Easter Arrange- 
ments of Religious Significance; Spring 
Arrangements; Arrangement of Petunias, 


called for 


Fruit, Chrysanthemums; Yule Arrange- 
ments. Then there are Competitions of 
Plants in Ornamental Containers; Tulip 
Tournament, Roadside Material in Stone- 


ware, Pottery or Metal. (This is in Sep- 
tember when there are so many roadside 


flowers.) Rose Tournament, Kitchen Pic- 
tures, Christmas Mantel. 

A Twig Guessing Contest and_ these 
topics: Flowers and Crafts of Mexico, 
Clematis Comes into its Own, Southern 


Gardens, Out-of-door Living Rooms, Gladi- 
olus, Succulents, Old Flower Prints, Out- 
standing Garden Books of 1937. A Buffet 
Supper Table and a Formal Dinner Table 
are exhibited. As from five to seven mem- 
bers are given for each meeting and no 
apparent repetitions, great active interest 
is indicated. 


Mrs. Barnes also sends the following 
which explains some of the exhibits: “A 
distinctive exhibit of Mexican linens, dishes, 
pottery and other handcraft brought home 
by Mrs. Earl May, was enjoyed greatly at 
a regular meeting. Mr. May told many in- 
teresting things about the rich soil, people, 
climate and flowers of Mexico. Care of 
trees is a speciality in Mexico. If anyone 
destroys a tree he is compelled to plant 
two. The waste in our own forests was 
touched upon. 


What was considered an entirely original 
idea in niches was carried out by various 
members, with Easter arrangement of re- 
ligious nature. Miss Florence Skiles’ box 
contained a lighted white cross hung high 
on a background of black velvet. Below 
was a beautiful bouquet of red Anemones, 
typifying love. The flowers were sent from 
California, 


Mrs. B. S. Barnes’ box expressed the 
resurrection by means of a bulb and Calla 
plant in bloom. Mrs. C. E. Quist’s arrange- 
ment was white flowers in a triplicate vase 
with a white figure kneeling in the fore- 
ground. Three crosses representing the 
crosses on Golgatha Hill formed the back- 
ground of Mrs. Homer Ross’ box. The open 
tomb was shown in the foreground with a 
winged angel at the door. The sepulchre 
door was open showing the linen, while 
one Mary knelt nearby and the other to 
one side. 


The Rev. Peter Jacobs urged the Club 
to use its influence toward restoring the 
Lotus pond near Nebraska City. At one 
time there were 7,000 acres of lovely blooms 
which is now a corn field. 
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S we walk down the garden path 
and smell the sweetness of an 
edging of Pinks or the evening 

fragrance of a fine clump of Dame’s 
Violet, our minds, if they are well stored, 
flash cinema-like pictures of past cen- 
turies—human interest pictures. 


In its broadest sense, the term Gilly- 
flower through the years has ineluded the 
Stocks (Matthiola); the Wallflowers 
(Cheiranthus); Sweet Rocket or Dame’s 
Violet (Hesperis matronalis); Armeria; 
and the Carnations and Pinks; lovely, 
old-fashioned, timeless flowers. With the 
breath of their sweetness we envision 
farthingales and erinolines, frills and 
ruffs; old Anglo-Saxon garths and railed 
garden plots, Tudor and cottage gardens 
and colonial front dooryards. Folk of all 
sorts and conditions of life pass before 
our eyes, as we read the magic letters— 
Gillyflower, Gilliflower, Gilloflower, 
Giroflé, Garofilo, July Flower. To have 
been loved so long and so well, implies 
certainly the possession of unusual excel- 
lence. Just how heartily we concur with 
the judgment and taste of these gar- 
deners through the centuries, our indi- 
vidual gardens and posy plots will attest. 
Do these glorious Gillyflowers grow 
sweetly and well and in abundance. in 
your garden and mine? 


Our forebears valued the Dame’s Violet 
and the Night-secented Stocks for their 
fragrance. In the quiet of the eventide 
they greet us with their sweet breaths 
wafted abroad on the breeze. The Dame’s 
Violet is, however, attractive by day— 
when well grown—and especially in the 
white forms.* Hesperis nivea is said to 
be very fine and Hesperis tristis (brown) 
delightfully fragrant. The Sweet Rocket 
or Dame’s Violet was distinguished from 
others of the name as the Winter Gilly- 
flower and the Queen’s Gillyflower. 


\W/ALLFLOWERS! What a chapter 

of quaintness and fragrance and 
charming oldtime simplicity and romance 
is written in that one word. The aroma 
of centuries of fragrant gardens breathes 
through it. Generations of flower-caring 
folk peer out at us from those few letters. 
Much as we should like to have the Wall- 
flowers in our spring gardens, the plants 
of Cheiranthus cheiri are not supposed to 
winter well in a large portion of our 
country. Possibly we have not taken liter- 
ally enough the meaning of its name 
“Wall-Flower” have forgotten that it is 
intensely fond of lime and that it abhors 
damp. The Siberian Wallflower is hardy 
and there are annual Wallflowers which 
started indoors give us fragrant bloom, 
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Old-Fashioned Favorites for Today’s Gardens 


By M. WILMA STUBBS, (Maine) 


seatteringly in Summer, profusely in the 
Fall. Yes, the Wall Gillyflower is for us 
all. [Try wintering over in a coldframe 
and planting out in spring. Ed.] 


HE Stock Gillyflowers are natives of 

the south of Europe, the Mediterra- 
nean region, and are named, botanically, 
Matthiola after an Italian physician of 
the sixteenth century. In mild climates 
this Gillyflower is a biennial; but from 
one variety annual forms—the Ten Week 
Stocks or Cut-and-Come-Again Stocks— 
have been developed. The Stock Gilly- 
flower grew and throve in the gardens of 
Shakespeare’s day in company with 
gracious Lavender, brightly-colored 
Poppies, “Lilies of all kinds,” with Mari- 
golds, Wallflowers, Sweet Marjoram, and 
Rosemary. An early start indoors (Feb- 
ruary) will bring the Giant Imperial 
Stocks into bloom in late Summer. These 
earry a considerable number of double 
flowers—little roses—delightfully fragrant 
and of rich shades of color, deep purple, 
blood red, old rose, pale earmine, dark 
crimson, rose-lilae and snow-white. 


EA Gillyflowers are the Armerias, or 

Sea-pinks, or Thrift. As wild flowers, 
they are at home on the seacoasts of 
Europe and Arctic America. Armeria 
maritima is said to grow “by the acre” 
on the shores of the British Isles, cover- 
ing the earth like “a rosy. ground mist.” 
A fine garden form of this variety is the 
rather unfortunately christened Vindic- 
tive. [The form called laucheana is best 
for general planting with large flower 
heads and richer color.—EpitTor.] The 
lovely A. caespitosa for walls or the rock 
garden is from Spain. The Armerias 
range from A. alpina, two inches, to A. 
cephalotes, two feet. They are mostly in 
shades of pink and have evergreen foli- 
age. Some of these, A. formosa among 
them, are reliably hardy; or you may 
earry them over in a coldframe. Our 
foremothers used them much in their old- 
fashioned gardens for edging. The rock 
garden offers them a welcome home. 


Our Garden Pink in its many forms— 
Dianthus plumarius is the Feathered 
Gillyflower. Lovely and sweet were those 
oldtime gardens with Pinks of all kinds. 
The true Gillyflower, however, and the 
oldest of them all, is Dianthus caryo- 
phyllus, from which we get our Carna- 
tions. This Dianthus—the Flower of the 
Gods—bloomed in the gardens of the 
ancient Greeks; it was known and loved 
by Pliny and other Roman _ garden- 
makers; it grew in abundance in the 
quaint Dutch gardens. Of the Gillyflowers 





of “our London gardens,” Gerard said: 
“A great and large volume would not 
suffice to write of every one at large and 
in particular, considering how infinite 
they are.” And we are carried back to 
Gerard’s own fragrant garden at Holborn, 
when in his “Herbal” we read: “My good 
friend, Nicholas Leate, employeth several 
collectors who send him rare specimens 
from the Levant and elsewhere. ... He 
has brought out of Poland a double yellow 
Gilloflower, a slip of which he hath sent 
me for my garden, which before this time 
was never seen nor heard of in these 
countries.” 


Another garden enthusiast of that 
“spacious time,” John Parkinson, talks 
eloquently of the Red, or Clove Gillo- 
flower; the great Harwich; the gray 
Hulo; the Fair Maid of Kent, or Ruffling 
Robin; the Turkie Gilloflower; the Pale 
Pageant; the Marbled Tawny; Master 
Tuggie, his Princess; Master Tuggie, his 
Rose Gilloflower; and a host of others. 


This Tuggie, Ralph by name, with his 
good wife, cared for a large Gillyflower 
garden at Westminster, then a separate 
town. When Master Tuggie left his 
“earthly paradise” for the heavenly gar- 
dens, Mistress Tuggie “carried on,” still 
specializing in sweet-smelling Pinks and 
Carnations. 


The Clove Pink of our grandmothers’ 
gardens is delightfully hardy, in fact 
most of the outdoor Pinks are, and we 
can experiment and find out how to offer 
wise hospitality. For surely there can be 
hardly any satisfaction in gardening 
experiences greater than to possess clumps 
and mats and hanging curtains and scat- 
tered tufts of Jove’s Flower, in its many 
gracious forms, to have them in such 
plenty that we are able to gather great 
fragrant bouquets of them and yet have 
others left. 


If we want a show garden, we may take 
color and size as the standard for our 
plants. But if our gardens are to be to 
us sweet, homey places, breathing the 
poetry of long human associations and 
the loveliness of quiet places apart, where 
birds and bees and breezes meet in pleas- 
ant comradeship, then a goodly company 
of the old-fashioned favorites may well be 
invited into our posy plots. “Blown 
plants, honey-flowing” and especially the 
glorious Gillyflowers will make of the 
humblest spot a “verray paradise.” 





*Is the double Hesperis still in existence 
anywhere? 


7 There is a recent improvement or new 
form of Cheiranthus allioni offered as 
Golden Bedder. 
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Landscaping Service 


E are being constantly asked by our 
\W: subscribers to help them with their 

landscaping problems. This we are 
glad to do so far as it is possible tu gwe 
categorical answers. A planned garden is 
an economical garden, avoiding costly and 
time absorbing errors in putting the wrong 
plants in the wrong places, leading to later 
serious reconstruction. It is not practical 
for us to undertake a free service of the 
preparation of complete designs or detailed 
planting plans for individual readers but 
we shall be glad to arrange for any such 
service by a competent landscape architect 
for a reasonable fee. In submitting ques- 
tions for comments or suggestions, readers 
should supply reasonably accurate, scaled 
sketches gwing full information as to soil 
and other conditions, and also giving some 
idea of their own desires and requirements ; 
explanatory photographs should also be 
sent. The inquirer should remember that 
the only evidence on which we can proceed 
is that which is actually before us in black 
and white. From time to time typical plans 
may be printed in this department. 


A Long Narrow Lot 


O make proper use of a long narrow lot 

sometimes presents a problem, although 
the solution is fairly simple. Divide the 
area into different units as is suggested in 
the accompanying plan. The lawn area 
might be made more oval shaped by making 
the larger more rounded plantings in each 
of the corners. It is all a question of indi- 
vidual preference and taste. The two dis- 
tinct units to the rear of the house are 
developed for year round effect. The gar- 
den unit, being an object of great interest 
only when in “bloom, is kept remote from 
the house. Perennials and annuals can be 
grown in perfect harmony with vegetables 
and perhaps a few low bush fruits and 
vines. The screen planting is not so de- 
sirable as it would have the effect of em- 
phasizing the narrowness of the lawn area. 
The gate at the far end of the lawn is both 
a cut off and an invitation to the area 
beyond. While trees and shrubs are grouped 
around the lawn for permanent effect, it is 
quite practical to introduce bold masses of 
perennials here and there, intermingled 
towards the front of this border. The tree 
in the rear of the garage gives shade for 
the terrace and a pretty background to the 
house as seen from the street. In front of 
the garage, marked G on the plan, a shade 
tree is suggested to somewhat subdue the 
unavoidable ugliness as may be inherent 
to the garage “itself. On the front of the 
house a few four to five feet shrubs can 
be planted and heavy vine trained up along 
the front would help to give a very fur- 
nished balance. On the sides of the house, 


Lilacs and similar shrubs, with perhaps 
plantings of Lilies-of-the-Valley, Day-lilies, 
and Iris. The owner of this house had 


suggested a row of Poplars at the rear, 
which would be perfectly satisfactory for 
a dense screen, but there are disadvantages. 
As a boundary planting, they will dwarf a 
small lot and mark the boundary lines too 
definitely, to say nothing of the way in 
which the roots will travel into the flower 
and vegetable garden and rob that section 
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of fertility. If there are neighboring fea- 
tures beyond which need screening, use in- 
dividual trees to cut the most obvious lines 
of sight. 

MARGUERITE HAYNES, L.A. 
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Moving a Rock Garden 


The Problem. A little over a year ago, 
I bought and remodelled an old place in 
Yarmouth, Maine. There is a rock garden 
right in the center of a sloping lawn. I 
much prefer a plain stretch of lawn with 
all those splendid Maples, so am thinking 
of moving the rock garden to the corner 
of the lot under an ancient Willow tree. 
I do not know how to draw but perhaps 
you can get an idea from the enclosed 
sketch and the pictures. The land slopes 
from the house towards the brook (dry in 
Summer) and the land also slopes under 
the Willow tree. What would you advise? 

Your article on the Dahlia in the De- 
cember FLOWER GROWER was very interest- 
ing, and perhaps you will be interested to 
know that I am a direct descendant of Pro- 
fessor Dr. Andreas Dahl, the Swedish Bot- 
anist, for whom the Dahlia is named. Pro- 
fessor Andreas Dahl was a pupil of Lin- 


naeus, 1707-1778. You no doubt know 
that the Dahlia was originally called 
Georgina, and that the King of Sweden, 


to honor this great grand uncle of mine, 


changed the name to Dahlia. 


At present I am mostly interested in 
Iris, Delphiniums, Peonies, Oriental Pop- 
pies, ete. Perhaps I shall take up the 


Dahlia later—MarcaA DAHL  BELLEDEU, 
( Fla.) 
Answer—-Your plan to remove the rock 


garden from the center of the lawn will 
be an excellent improvement. Its present 
location, in relation to the lawn as viewed 
from the house, is very bad, as it is a dis- 


tracting element, interrupting an_ other- 
wise serene stretch of lawn. Relocating 
the rock garden under the Willow tree 


would be possible, but one does not usu- 
ally associate the type of rock garden as 
is shown in the photograph with Willow 
trees and the brookside. If your rock 
plants are of the sun-loving, dry soil type, 
such as Sedums, Dianthus, Campanulas, 
Saxifrages, ete., better move your rock 
garden to some other location where you 
will have these conditions. If you still 
prefer to move it under the Willow tree, 
a most harmonious treatment would’ be to 
use only a few rocks, and place these along 
the brook, in a naturalistic arrangement. 
With them use a typical shady brookside 
planting of Ferns, Mosses, Mint, Dutch- 
man’s Breeches, Violets, Cardinal Flower, 
Forget-me-nots, ete. As a_ background, 
plant moisture-loving shrubs such as 
Spicebush, Alder, Sweet Gale, and the Red 
Osier Dogwood. 


Lawn and Vegetable Garden 


The Problem. My 
magazine for his botany 
school. As I am an enthusiastic 
and he also has his particular 


husband takes your 
classes in a local 
gardener 
ideas on 


what, where, etc., we should plant around 
our new home, we find we cannot agree 
on many things. He wants Lombardy Pop- 
lars across the back end of our lot. Our 
house faces North and I say that would 
shade our vegetables. What is your opin- 
ion? Our living room runs North and 


side of the house. It 
has a french door leading on to an open 
porch of flagstones. Would like to be able 
to see from this living room a perennial 
border with an arbor in the middle of it 


South on the west 
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running across the middle of the back lawn. 
Would also like perennial border of flowers 
and shrubs on either side of the lot, going 
as far as the vegetable plot. The house 
to the east of us has an unkempt backyard 
which we would like to hide. What border 
would you suggest of shrubs? We are fenc- 
ing our yard in but it will not hide this 
unsightly yard. I have thought of Lilacs 
as they do so well here. Would like some 
evergreens around the house and a shade 
tree or two behind the garage to shade the 
house in the summer.—Mrs. DONALD 
Hovcnu, (Minn.) 


inswer. Lombardy Poplars placed at the 
rear border of your lot will shade your 
proposed vegetable garden and the tree 
roots will be a major nuisance. Lombard- 
ies make a dense screen but used as a con- 
tinuous boundary planting they will dwarf 
a small lot and will be a too definite de- 
marcation of the end of your property. A 
mixed border of large shrubs with trees 
used as a screen where the objectionable 
parts of the view occur, will be much more 
interesting than a row of Poplars and will 
create an effect of greater depth to the area 
where they are planted. 

As you are fencing in your property, 
plant the fruit trees along the rear bound- 
ary. Then plant the shrub and _ tree 
border between the north end of the gar- 
den and the south end of an oval shaped 
lawn which would extend from the house 
terrace to the entrance to the garden. This 
creates two distinct units, the one near- 
est the house, the lawn, being developed 
for vear-round effect, and the garden unit 


being an object of interest when in bloom. 

Perennials and annuals can be grown in 
perfect harmony with vegetables as is fre- 
quently done in European gardens. The 
extreme narrowness of your lot does not 
allow a screen planting plus a perennial 
border along each side, without resulting 
in an unpleasantly narrow lawn. 

To effect a screen at the sides of your 
lot, carry the shrub and tree planting be- 
tween the garden and the lawn in a curve 
around to each side, and then continue this 
line along the sides only three or four 
feet out from the fence. In this space 
plant a ground cover and bulbs, the vines 
for the fence, and trees or tall shrubs 
grouped so that they will complete the 
screen above the fence wherever needed. 

A large tree at the rear of the garage 
will provide terrace shade and will also be 
a pleasant background for the house as 
viewed from the street. 

For planting around the house, place 
two softly rounded shrubs at either side of 
the steps to accent the doorway. On the 
east front end of the house plant one shrub, 
four to five feet tall, such as a Lilac; on 
the west front end plant a heavy vine 
such as Wisteria or Hydrangea petiolaris, 
and train it up and along under the sec- 
ond story overhang. Along the ground in 
front of the windows, place low spreading 
plants as intercreepers, such as hardy Eng- 
lish Ivy, Pachysandra, or other material of 
this type. On the sides pf the house plant 
two or three Lilacs or similar shrubs, with 
a base planting such as Lilies-of-the-Valley 
and Daylilies. Keep the entire planting as 
simple as_ possible. 


QUESTIONS 


Plans for Small Lean-to Greenhouse 


I desire information on the construction 
of a small lean-to greenhouse along one 
side of my dwelling, to be heated by the 
house furnace. Where can I get informa- 
tion?—GLEN BurrouGH, ( Mo.) 


Special Seeds Wanted 


[ would like to obtain source of supplies 
of seeds of the following: Lunaria annua, 
fragrant vine; Ampelopsis aconitifolia, 
Monkshood vine; Aboba tenuifolia (viridi- 
flora Mrs. Frep E. McDOoNALp, (Can.) 


Pot Plants for Winter Bloom 


In order to have pot plants of Cineraria, 
Aralea, Cyclamen, and Geranium from seed 
to bloom in the house next Winter, any 
time from November to April, just when 
must the seed be planted?—H. P. Ginsky, 
(Wis. 


—These pot plants—all favorites as 
such—are handled so differently one from 
the other that they require to be dealt 
with separately in so far as this question 
is concerned. 


CINERARIA sown from April to August 


will flower during the following winter 
from November to March, according to 


date of sowing and according also to size 
of pot used for flowering. April or May 
sown plants will make specimens for Feb- 
ruary or March if repotted several times 
as growth of roots demands. Cinerarias 
are seen flowering in pots from 5 to 14 
inches in diameter. Potting on into larger 
pots delays the flowering season but should 
increase the size of plant. 


AZALEA under the best growing condi- 
tions will require at least 3 years from 
seed to bloom. Plants with flower buds 
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set are supplied by nurserymen for winter 
flowering. 


CYCLAMEN requires 18 months from seed- 
ing date. They are usually sown in July 
or August for Christmas and New Year 
blooming one year and six months later. 


GERANIUM—I take it that Pelargonium 
is meant—would flower in 12 months under 
good growing conditions if sown in March 


or April. These are usually started vege- 
tatively from slips or euttings—J. G. 
ESSON. 


Who Grows Gerbera? 


[I have eight Gerbera plants which I 
have had for three years and have had 
no flowers from these plants. Each sum- 
mer they grow into nice size plants but 
do not bloom. Can you tell me what is 
wrong with them?—C. W. Forsrr, (Pa.) 


—Very few people succeed with Gerbera 
outdoors, and really it is a greenhouse 
plant only to be tried outside by very 
skilled growers. It requires a steady tem- 
perature and even moisture to do its best. 
Yet I have seen it doing fairly well near 
New York and in northern Michigan, but 
only fairly well.—Eprror. 


Climbing Roses 


The 16 foot side of my garage faces East. 
Could I grow five hardy Climbing Roses 
here successfully; namely, white, pink, red, 
peach, and yellow? If so, please name one 
good climber of each color—H. P. Ginsky, 
( Wis. ) 


—You surely can grow Roses and I 
suggest the following: the “three Lovett 
sisters,” Mary, Alida, and Bess Lovett, for 
white, pink, and red; for yellow you will 
have to take the new Doubloons which will 


be introduced this season. Yellow seems 
to be associated with a somewhat tender 
growth. For peach, the. best is Jacotte but 
it is hardly likely to endure your Winters, 
instead go a little more to the pink and 
take Mary Wallace.—EprTor. 


Tea Roses Bloom Well 


A friend of mine has more than six 
dozen Tea Roses growing in her garden. 
She applies a little bonemeal to each bush, 
working it into the soil, at regular inter- 
vals from early Spring to July Ist. No 
other fertilizer is used and the soil is just 
common garden soil, not what you could 
eall clay soil. This summer these Rose 
bushes were literally covered with roses 
during the months of June, July, August, 
September and October. The blooms were 
just as large and perfectly formed, and 
the color just as deep during the hot sum- 


mer months as they were in June. I have 
always thought that Tea Roses never 


bloomed on the old wood but that is just 
what these Roses did. They seemingly 
made very little new growth, in fact they 
did not seem to have time for this for 
new buds kept right on forming and devel- 
oping as fast as the old flowers faded or 
were cut away. [Of course you mean on 
new laterals of the old wood, not actually 


on the old wood—Epb.] Now, I am won- 
dering just what will take place. Will 


these Roses continue to bloom or have they 
bloomed themselves to death? The latter 
seems most likely to mie—J. K., (Ohio) 


—Oh yes, they’ll bloom for you. Roses 
do not “bloom to death.” Quite the con- 
trary, it’s evidence of full free vigor.— 


EDITOR. 


Gardenia Plants 


Although I’m working in a flower shop, 
I rather feel your department could better 
supply me with the information I desire. 
I have an unusually large Gardenia plant, 
20-24 inches in height. The leaves are 
beginning to drop, and though it has many 
buds on it, they are turning black at the 
base of the bud and the larger buds are 
drooping. I haven’t had it long, as it was 
given to me to resuscitate, and I would so 
much like to keep it for my own study pur- 
poses.— (Miss) HELEN BARNES, (Mo.) 


To keep your Gardenia growing you 
must maintain a high temperature with an 
abundance of moisture not only at the roots 
of the plant but in the air itself. When 
the plant is grown in greenhouses, the tem- 
perature is maintained at around 80 de- 
grees. If you want to resuscitate the plant, 
put it into a Wardian case or some other 
contrivance where you can keep a moisture 
laden atmosphere. Outdoors, the Gardenia 
will get by very well down on the coast, 
but it cannot grow inland at all.—EbprTor. 


Wisteria and Clematis 


My rear porch is 8x12 feet and faces 
East and North respectively. Could I grow 
the Wisteria and Clematis vines in both 
the white and purple here?—H. P. Ginsky, 
( Wis.) 

—I really have no knowledge as_ to 
whether the plants you ask about will grow 
satisfactorily in La Crosse. Perhaps some- 
body who reads this can help! They may 
get injured by the winter but, if the winter 
is very severe, that may be overcome by 
giving the plants the proper protection or 
by bending down the canes for the winter 
and covering them with earth. There is 
no difference in hardiness of the different 
colors, and if they will grow at all you 
certainly can have both.—EpITor. 
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Tritoma Does Not Bloom 


I’ve read your good magazine on the 
question and answers on different matters. 
I am interested in growing Tritomas. I’ve 
got good rich soil in beds between the 
houses (15 feet apart from mine to neigh- 
bor’s house) with other perennial flowers 
in the bed. I do not take them out; they 
are pretty well sheltered by the Northwest, 
to West Winds. It came up every year 
but does not bloom. What could I do to 
get them to bloom? Must they have a 
sandy soil, or sun, or shade? Between the 
houses where I have them they get only 
an hour sunshine to the noon hour.—RALPH 
Horstra, (IIl.) 


—Quite evidently your plants do not get 
enough direct sunshine. Tritomas like a 
hot soil with plenty of light and water too. 
—EDITOR. 


Care of Camellias 


Could you give me any information per- 
taining to the care of Camellias in the 
home? I have two that were given to me 
recently, one was in bloom, and I think 
they are beautiful. I do hope I can keep 
them.—CHARLOTTE KeEppLe, (N. Y.) 


—For your information, I have Camellias 
on the sunporch of my house; enclosed 
porch with glass sides above 3 feet. The 
whole secret is in keeping the plant 
always moist. I have them in pots. All 
varieties apparently do not flower equally 
well under house conditions. Don’t let 
it get dry at any time. Also, it must not 
get frozen. The problem is to keep the 
temperature as even as possible and the 
moisture steady. If the air gets dry the 
buds will shrivel and if the soil gets dry 
and is then watered heavily the buds will 
fall off.—Eprror. 


Small Annuals that Don’t Grow 


Although I grow many perennials and 
many of the rock or alpine plants success- 
fully from seed, I have difficulty with the 
small annuals such as Felicia, Kaulfussia, 
Ursinia, California Poppy, Ionopsidium, 
Brachycome, Clintonia, Layia, and _ the 
dwarf annual Campanulas attica and lorei. 
They germinate and grow well into bush 
plants, then wilt and die with little or no 
bloom. I can find no insects on plants 
or roots, so it must be the presence or 
lack of something in my soil. The drainage 
is good. There is plenty of sun and no 
lack of water. I have tried experimental 
plots with and without lime but the result 
is the same. The soil is a clay loam into 
which quantities of sand, compost, peat 
moss, ete., have been incorporated through 
the years. This part of the garden was 
originally a barnyard but no manure has 
been used on the surface or top soil for 
years. I would appreciate advice or sug- 
gestions.—Miss M. Lorew, (Ohio) 


Thornless Roses 


I have been most interested in your two 
articles in the October and February num- 
bers on Francis d’Assisi Thornless Rose. 
I am French and, when I came to this 
country to live, I thought I would like to 
have the same thornless Rose as I used 
to have in Europe. I found it at Bobbink 
& Atkins under the Bourbon and Noisette 
Roses; the name Zephirine Drouhin. It 
is thornless, exquisitely perfumed, color 
does not fade, and it keeps well in the 
house. It is a hardy in Philadelphia, and 
at Buck Hill Falls in the Pocono Mountains, 
one hundred miles further north. I never 
give it special protection, just a good 
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shovel of cow manure. I would like very 
much to know where I could get the Francis 
d’Assisi variety. Being single and white, 
it would go very nicely with my Zephirine 
Droubin.—(MLiE.) PAuLeE Brunor, (Pa.) 


Corn Borer 


Can you tell me how to get rid of a 
small white grub or borer which gets into 
the woody part of the stem, just above the 
roots, underground, of my Helenium? 
Thinking I’d start all over after seasons 
of losing my flowers, I destroyed all old 
plants, taking a small side shoot, free of 
borers and grew this to a healthy plant 
until it was half grown, only to find 
stalks withering and again same trouble 
underground. I want some more Heleni- 
ums, and would appreciate a remedy.—A. 
H. Norrurvup, (Conn.) 


—From your description, I conclude that 
it is the corn borer that is bothering your 
Helenium. This is a very destructive pest 
in a great many sections and the only way 
it could be controlled is by burning the 
host material during the winter months. 
It affects corn stalks and a great many 
other hollow stemmed plants including 
Dahlias. In regions where it infests, the 
State Department of Agriculture is usu- 
ally called upon to conduct a campaign of 
eradication. .Ask your State Entomologist 
at New Haven.—EpiIrTor. 


Pruning Lilacs 


How about pruning purple Lilacs? Are 
all the many shoots around the main plant 
to be pruned or cut out entirely?—A. H. 
Norturop, (Conn.) 


. 


—It is generally better to prevent suck- 
ering on Lilaes which is done by cutting out 
all sucker shoots as they appear. This is 
not exactly pruning. It depends somewhat 
on the type of plants you have. If it is a 
standard trunk, you can let as many 
branches grow as there seems to be room 
for. Any pruning to be properly done 
should be undertaken just after the flower- 
ing period.—Eprmror. 


Tree Roses 


I note that tree Roses are advertised in 
the leading catalogues and I am very much 
interested in them, as well as desirous of 
trying them in my own garden. Would 
you please inform me as to what kind of 
stock is used to graft the Roses on, and 
if they are worth spending time and money 
on.—Henry J. McKENNEY, (R. I.) 


—Tree, or standard, Roses may be double 
worked; that is to say, the root is one kind 
and the upright stem is grown on to it, 
and then that is budded to the desired 
variety. In other cases, the root and stem 
are of one kind; then Rosa rugosa is used 
as the stock. Rugosa is perhaps the best 
stock for standards over the general cli- 
matie conditions of this country. I do not 
think they are very satisfactory in this 
country unless carefully handled and my 
practice has been to dig up the plants 
entirely on the approach of winter and 
bury them in a trench (in a well-drained 
place, of course), leaving them there until 
the following spring when they are lifted 
up and replanted. Rugosa does not make 
a very straight stem but another stock 
usually used for the stem in Europe, Rosa 
eanina, will not grow very well over any 
large section of this country.—EDIToR. 


Tree Peony 


I would like some information on grow- 
ing Paeonia moutan (Tree Peony) from 


seed. How and when to plant the seed? 
How to protect the seed bed after plant- 
ing? How long it takes the seed to ger- 
minate? The type of soil for successful 
growing? Also, is there any other method 
to propagate this wonderful flower?—W. 
E. FisHer, (N. Y.) 


—I hope someone will tell us about any 
experiences with Tree Peonies. They ger- 
minate readily in any ordinary seed bed, in 
my experience, but are difficult to trans- 
plant. They flowered in about three or 
four years. Named varieties may be propa- 
gated by root-grafting onto the herbaceous 
Peony.—EDITor. 


Sunken Gardens 


Will you please tell me where I can get 
information and plans for a sunken garden. 
—H. C. Brirp, (Wash.) 


—TI cannot, off hand, refer you to pub- 
lished plans for a sunken garden. There is 
really nothing complicated about it. You 
merely take a more or less formal plan, 
lay it out on the ground which has pre- 
viously been sunk, and surround it by a 
retaining wall to hold up the sides—and 
there you have your sunken garden. Very 
often an old foundation of a house is used 
in this way. A sunken garden, like any 
other type of garden, must be made te 
fit a place in which it is to go, and a plan 
that will fit one place may be of no use 
in another.—Eprror. 





Growing Meconopsis 


I would appreciate it if some reader 
would give me information on growing the 
various Meconopsis, such as soil and loca- 
tion preferred, fertilizer and winter pro- 
tection needed, etc. I understand they are 
rather difficult to grow.—Mrs. Harvey 
STONEHOUSE, (N. Y.) 

—yYes, indeed! They like a cool climate 
and moist soil. The beautiful pure azure 
blue M. baileyi grows nicely on the Pacifie 
Coast but is almost impossible here in the 
East. It germinates all right but the 
young plants just give up. I have seen 
them however in one garden in Massachu- 
setts where they were shaded by trees and 
the air kept quite moist from surrounding 
streams. Other species are not so difficult, 
but also insist on ambient moisture.— 
EDITOR. 


Worms in Pot Plant 


Can you tell me what causes a small 
white worm in the soil of a pot plant, and 
can I get something to put in the water, 
to water the plants with, without trans- 
planting the plant, a Gardenia? The leaves 
are turning yellow and dropping off. I 
turned out the earth to look for the worm. 
It was just like a maggot—over 25 in the 
pot. I threw the soil away and saved the 
plant.—Mrs. WILLIAM KEELAND, (N. J.) 


—Of course, we can only guess at the 
identity of the worm which you find in 
your plant pot from such a partial descrip- 
tion as you give. It is possibly a grub that 
was brought in with the manure used in 
the potting of the soil, and was not in any 
way responsible for the behavior of the 
plant. A Gardenia needs an abundance of 
moisture in the atmosphere; plenty of 
water, good drainage, and a fairly high 
temperature, things that are very hard to 
give in an ordinary living room or sun- 
porch. You have followed the best proce- 
dure in repotting the plant in fresh soil.— 
EDITOR. 
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ANSWERS, COMMENTS, AND OPINIONS 


N open forum for readers where they may voice their opin- 
A ions and help their fellow gardeners in intimate discussion. 
Opinions are the readers’ own. The classic line of Voltaire may 
often apply: ‘‘I wholly disapprove of what you say and will 

defend to the death your right to say it.’’ 


Fan Iris: Marica 
Answering Mrs. Paul Murdock, (Neb.) 


On page 152 of THe FLower Grower, I 
think Mrs. Paul Murdock is wrong about 
the correct name of Fan Iris. The Fan 
Iris is not the Blackberry Lily. I have 
both. The Fan Iris or Fan Lily is Marica 
gracilis. It is pictured and described in 
THE FLOWER GROWER, November 1936, page 
577.—Mrs. F. B. Futter, (Wis.) 


Canterbury-bells from Seed 


Answering Mrs. Paul Dunber, (IIl.) 


I usually sow Campanula medium in 
seed bed or coldframe at any convenient 
time from April to October. I think re- 
sults are best when seed is sown in June 
or as soon as ripe although the seed re- 
tains its vitality longer. I never fuss very 
much with them except to keep them 
watered and provide some afternoon shade 
for seedlings in extremely hot weather. 
As soon as seedlings are large enough, 
transplant to semi-shaded bed, choosing a 
cool cloudy day. It is best to do this be- 
fore the plants become spindly and crowded. 
Set them at least 6 inches apart. When 
large enough for leaves to touch, trans- 
plant to permanent location, taking a good 
trowel full of soil with each plant; water 
well and there will be no check in growth. 
Give a light winter covering, such as Ever- 
green or other branches. Do not cover 
heavily, they may decay. The time the 
seed is started makes little difference in 
the time of bloom which varies from the 
first to third week in June. The so called 
annual varieties are said to bloom in Fall 
if started early enough. My plants are 
fertilized with old manure or a 4-12-4 pre- 
pared plant food. If you are not parti- 
cular about well spaced symmetrical 
plants, the seed may be broadcast and 
allowed to grow where it falls—Miss M. 
LOEW, (Ohio) 


Catching Snails 


Answering Mrs. Walton Greene, (Vt.) 
Several days before planting time, 


spread fine quick-lime over the ground—a 
thin layer but enough to make the ground 
white. After two or three days, spade 
this into the ground. Spade deep and on 
the spaded surface, before raking, put an- 
other coat of fine quick-lime. After two 
or three days, rake and work this lime 
into the soil. After at least two days, re- 
work the soil by shallow spading or hoe- 
ing, and plant. This will kill most of the 
snails and worms.—H. D. HEMENWAY 
(Mass 


Why Does Formosum Lily Die? 


I believe T have found the answer to a 
persistent query as to the dieing out of 
L. formosanum. When introduced about 
seven years ago, L. formosanum growers 
had three types: the early, an intermediate, 
and a late. I got seed of the intermediate 
type last Spring and grew several thousand 
seedlings which seeded quite heavily last 
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fall. At least 90% of the bulbs died out. 
I lost very few of either the early or late, 
of my hybrid intermediate. It seems defi- 
nitely proven here that the summer flower- 
ing strain as listed by importers is very 
short lived while the others are not. I 
have some bulbs seven years old. I would 
like to hear the experiences of others in 
hybridization of Lilium formosanum.—LeEs- 
LiE Wooprirr, (California). 


Why 


Bloom 


Baptisia Australis Does Not 


Answering R. E. Emendorfer, (N.Y.) 
Baptisia australis is often two or three 
years old before it blooms well. After 
that it is practically a “Sure fire bloom- 
er”, and wants to be left alone, if free 
from insects and disease. It would be a 
good idea if horticultural men would get 
together and give it one name in place of 
three or four——Mrs. A. M. Jones, (IIl.) 


Remedy for Birds Attacking Berries 


Answering E. Bernice Wood. 


You do not say which berries are eaten 
by birds. You should plant shrubs and 
trees that produce nature wild fruits which 
they will prefer to cultivated fruits. 
Among the possibilities are Wild Cherry, 
Viburnums, and Dogwood. Others are 
mentioned in Farmers Bulletin, 844, “At- 
tracting Birds in the Middle Atlantic 
States.” W. T. Hornaday recommends the 
Russian Mulberry for this purpose and 
states that it bears fruit for a period of 
three months.—Maset H. JAMES, (N.Y.) 


Deep Planting for Clematis? 


Answering Mrs. L. A. Culbertson. 


Mrs. Culbertson advises Mrs. H. F. 
Waite not to plant Clematis deep. Now 
my experience is that Clematis like deep 
planting. I plant six inches lower than 
in nursery. Clematis like loamy well 
drained, sweet soil and a yearly top dress- 
ing of manure. I put a collar of win- 
dow screening around the stem to keep 
snails from eating stems, and tie canes 
securely every foot or so and wind can’t 
break them.—Mnrs. H. C. Scrurron, (Cal.) 


Oklahoma Wild Flower 
Answering A. D. Hatton, (Mo.) 


From your description, I believe the 
plant is Wild Centaurea—common names, 
Star Thistle or Knapweed; botanical names, 
Centaurea nigra or americana. I have 
never lived in Oklahoma but always in the 
East, and this plant is wild here in some 
localities although it is not common.—Mrs. 
W. L. MoLavGurin, (N.Y.) 


Identity of Plant: Torenia 


Answering Lydia Beckett, (IIl.) 


The plant that was labeled Forenia is in- 
correct. It should be Torenia.—RENA 
BAvER, ( Wisc.) 


Variegated Rose of Sharon 


Answering Philip Robins, N. Y. 

It is characteristic of the Double-flow- 
ered Variegated-leaf Rose of Sharon not 
to produce fully-open flowers; they are 
simply tight “bull-heads”. Although many 
of these plants have come before me in my 
time, I have never seen even one flower 
open such as Mr. Robins describes. Just 
why they do not open has never been ex- 
plained, perhaps, unless it may be found 
in the dwarfed condition that accompanies 
the phenomenon of variegation. It will 
usually be found that a plant with nor- 
mally green leaves that undertakes to 
produce variegated foliage is less vigorous 
in the parts with such changed leaves. A 
variegated Privet is less vigorous than the 
green. So with the variegated Weigela, 
Symphoricarpos, ete. While this weakness 
is pointed out as a possible explanation 
for a difference in the flowering, it must 
be admitted that there is a variety of va- 
riegated-leaf Rose of Sharon that does in- 
variably produce beautiful, fully-open sin- 
gle flowers. It was developed on the Mee- 
han Nurseries some years ago, and was 
named var. Meehani. The color of the 
flower is a pretty blending of lavender and 
pink.—S. MENDELSON MEEHAN, (Pa.) 


Lime for Rose of Sharon 


Answering Philip Robins, (N.Y.) 

Perhaps your bush needs lime mixed into 
the soil. I have noted that Peonies also 
fail when they do not have lime in the 


soil.—HATTIE LEWANDOSKI, (Ark.) 


Root Lice on Zinnias and Asters 


Answering Carl Faust, (lIll.) 

After spading the ground, cover it with 
a layer of tobacco dust; a little flowers of 
sulphur and lime is also helpful. Work 
this well into the ground with a rake or 
hoe before setting the plants. Should root 
lice appear on the roots later, water around 
the plant with a spray mixture of Black 
Leaf 40, using plenty of it to soak to the 
lowest root. Carbon disulphide or carbon 
bisulphide can be used by making holes four 
inches deep and eighteen inches apart 
about the plants. Carefully pour about a 
teaspoonful of the liquid into each hole 
and close at once with damp earth. Do not 


breathe the fumes and never use it about 
the flowers when smoking.—H. D. HEMEN- 
way, (Mass.) 

Blister Beetles 

Answering Mrs. Jesse H. Triplett, (Md.) 


To attack these pests use a deep pan or 
bucket filled about one third full of hot 
water. Brush beetles into the hot water 
with a whisk broom or stick. The high- 
er the temperature of the water, the bet- 
ter, but plants should not come in direct 
contact with scalding water.—HrENry No- 
LAN, (Ohio) 


Clematis Madame Edouard Andre 


Answering Mrs. Charles B. Styer, (Pa.) 


Clematis Madame Edouard André blooms 
on new wood, that is, on the wood of the 


current season, and if there is no new 
wood there will be no flowers. In order 
to produce new growth in an old plant 


you must prune. The best time is early 
in Spring. It may interest you to know 
that this variety was first exhibited in the 
United States at the Chicago World Fair 
in 1893.—J. E. SPINGARN. 


(Continued on page 316) 
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Iris for an Unusual Garden 
(Continued from page 282) 


domed standards of strawberry red, the 
falls are very velvety and of the same 
tone as the standards, but with a subtle 
blending of copper and gold at the throat. 
Jean Lafitte has lighter standards than 
Maya; here the domed standards are of 
coppery rose, broad and arched and the 
falls are broad and semi-flaring of in- 
tense deep rose with copper undertone. 
Mrs. Nesmith had a magnificent clump of 
both in bloom in her garden quite near 
one another and it 
choose between them. 


was impossible to 


Marco Polo (Schreiner *36 ) is a clear 
toned with standards and 
brilliant velvety crimson falls that was 
chosen by Robert Schreiner for introdue- 
tion from a large block of unusually red 
toned seedlings. The color is solid with- 
out detracting venation and it has a niece 
orange beard that contributes a sprightly 
touch of color. 

Professor S. B. Mitchell (Cayeux ’32,). 
Here we 


bicolor rose 


enormous flower of 
the deepest purplish red tone, with per- 
fection of form and substance that al- 
ways attracts attention in the garden. 
Beowulf (Schreiner °36) is the first 
true maroon Iris and produces an entirely 
new effect. It is far more beautiful than 
Grace Sturtevant, one of its parents and 
while similar to Jeb Stuart, it has less 
brown. It is an 


have an 


arly blooming large 


Iris and well branched and should be 
extremely popular. 
Ella Winchester (Grinter °35) is a 


large glowing mahogany red that is out- 
standing among the many fine new reds. 

Garden Magic (Grinter ’36) according 
to Mrs. Douglas Pattison is the finest 
red she has ever seen; one of its parents 
is Ella Winchester but it has more red 
and less purple than Ella Winchester and 
is more of a self. 

AND THE BLUES! 

Gloriole (Gage °33) is the lightest of 
blue selfs overlaid with a _ glistening 
frosty sheen. The flowers are exceeding- 
ly large, beautifully formed with slight- 
ly flaring falls and perfectly domed 
standards. It is a beautiful creation and 
deservedly a popular Iris. 

Shining Waters (Essig ’33) is an ex- 
quisite pure blue and of the finest en- 
amelled texture. It is not too pale to 
have character and it has splendid sub- 
stance. 

Sierra Blue (Essig ’32) is a clear me- 
dium blue that won the Dykes medal in 
1935 and is one of the impressive Iris. 
In a well grown clump it is a breath 
taking sight. 

Eleanor Blue (Salbach ’33) is an Iris 
that grows and grows upon you and ap- 
pears lovelier every time it is seen. It 
has chicory blue flowers with flaring falls. 





Amigo (Williamson "34) is a fine vio- 
let bicolor with flaring falls shading to 
a white margin. It is about 30 inches 
in height and could be taller. A French 
introduction Madame Maurice Lassailly 
(Cayeux °35) is rather similar, but blue 
and taller, and in my mind is one of the 
outstanding Iris recently introduced. The 
standards are flax blue with the falls a 
violet blue edged lavender. 


—T 


A clump is 


a magnificent sight. 
Ozone (J. Sass °35) is a very even 
lavender-violet with a beautiful pink 


glistening sheen, an unusual color en- 





Here’s what you can get from an Iris the 
first year after planting—sufficient reason 
for the popularity of this magnificent 


(Lady Paramount is the variety 
shown) 


flow er. 


hanced by a golden-red flush at the 


throat. Another decidedly unique Iris. 
Brunnhilde (Salbach °34) is a dark, 
soft bluish violet with an unusual blue 


beard. <A stunning distinctive Iris, well 
deserving of its great popularity. 

Creole Belle (Nich. ’34) still another 
different and distinctive Iris with eupped 
standards and flaring falls. The eolor is 
a brilliant clear heliotrope intensified in 
the falls by a wash of rich brown at 
either side of the black-gold beard. 

Itasca (Kleinsorge ’34) is a positive 
self of the darkest yet most vivid deep 
amethyst. It carries no veining what- 
soever and the great depth of tone is 
intensified by a heavy brown beard un- 
derlaid with blue. My only eriticism 
of this Iris is that it could grow taller 
in my garden. 

Grace Mohr (Jory °35) and Mohrson 
(White ’35) are two William Mohr seed- 
lings. Grace Mohr is the taller and keeps 
the attractive veining of its parent in a 
shade deeper lilac color. Mohrson is a 
rich clear deep violet and the falls a 
petunia violet. Both make magnificent 
clumps in the garden. 
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Illustrious Iris that Win 


Prizes 
(Continued from page 285) 


Pons and Imperial Blush. 

A few years ago yellow varieties were 
confined to short stalked, small flowered, 
inferior colored sorts. Reeent Honor- 
able Mention recipients are Alta Cali- 
fornia, Betty Nesmith, California Gold, 
Lucrezta Bori, Moonglow, Naranja, 
Siegfried, Jasmania, and Robert—all 
large and tall varieties bearing flowers 
of various shades of yellow. The rain- 
bow, Mother Nature’s spectroscope, 
breaks sunlight into seven colors. Most 
of these colors can be matched in the 
petals of the new Iris originations. If 
the Iris as a group remind the beholder 
of a rainbow, then these new yellows 
are sure to remind one of the pot of 
gold at the rainbow’s end. 

Warm cream shades receiving recog- 
nition include Kalinga, Sunmist, Golden 
Treasure, and Sweet Alibi. 

Formerly, the only white Irises avail- 
able were so inferior that few garden- 





ers bothered to find a place for them. 
Today we have such outstanding prize 


Winning specimens as Snow King, Par- 
thenon, White Goddess, Mountain Snow, 
Cathedral Dome, and Crystal Beauty— 


all of purest white. The interesting 
Plicata class—those flowers which show 


blue or lavender penciling on a white 
ground—has been enlarged with the 
addition of Clarabel and Wasatch. 

Although there always have been Iris 
of blue, bronze, violet, lavender, and pur- 
ple shades, the new sorts are much more 
striking than those formerly available. 
These recent award winners inelude Sir 
Knight, gigantic deep raisin purple; 
Somebody, light violet; The Black Doug- 
las, dark violet; Cyrus the Great, dark 
hued giant; Violet Crown, pale violet; 
Blue Monarch, violet blue; Amigo, 
lavender; Avondale, bronze; Brunhilde, 
dark blue violet; Creole Belle, bishop’s 
purple; Castalia, soft blue violet; and 
Eleanor Blue, true blue shade. 

The new originations are forcing their 


way into gardens where formerly Iris 
were looked upon as inferior flowers 


and unworthy of being provided with 
valuable garden space. While «the in- 
crease in size of blossom and improve- 
ment in the height and branching of 
stem has aided’ materially in breaking 
down old barriers, the greatest factor in 
the increase of Iris popularity has been 
due to the recent origin of gorgeous 
new colors and color combinations. Even 
a person entirely. lacking in garden in- 
terest can not pass these originations 
without stopping to admire them. The 
real garden enthusiast, of course, never 
ceases to marvel at the great beauty and 
diversity of the Iris species. 

In their efforts to breed truer colors, 
the plant wizards occasionally produced 
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flowers of new unusual shades and also 
blossoms which charmingly intermingle 
a number of hues. Among such out- 
standing novelties to receive recent Hon- 
orable Mentions are At Dawning, a 
beautiful pink, white, and rose com- 
bination; Golden Light, vivid cinnamon 
with a faint blue suffusion; Jean La- 
fitte and Junaluska, copper and rose; 
Mount Cloud, an odd shade; Ozone, gray 
and pink; Summer Tan, brown and red; 
Suntan, gold and brown; Tratl’s End, 
yellow, orange, and red; Copperpiece, 
bright copper; Brown Betty, brown, red, 
and purple; and Ojibway, copper, tan, 
and red. 

Dwarf Iris receiving recognition were 
Red Orchil red; Snow Maiden, white; 
and Sound Money, yellow. Honorable 
Mention awards were given to the in- 
termediates—those varieties which are 
taller than the dwarfs but shorter than 
the tall-bearded—Abelard, brown and 
purple; Cosette, early white; Gentius, 
violet-purple; Golden Bow, chrome yel- 
low; Golden West, yellow bicolor; Pink 
Lady, peach pink; and Susa, red-purple. 

Among the miscellaneous species re- 


ceiving awards were Caesar’s Brother, 
dark violet Siberian; Snow Crest and 
Martha Le Grande, white Siberians; 


Sunny Day, golden yellow Spuria; and 
Grace Mohr, violet Pogoeyelus hybrid. 
Novelty varieties producing bloom in 
the spring and again in the late sum- 
mer and fall which received recognition 
included Autumn Elf, cream and laven- 
der; Autumn Frost, white; Hleanor 
Roosevelt, violet; Southland, gold; and 
Ultra, blue. 


Popular Insecticides and 
Fungicides 


manufacturers’ directions as to 


Follow use 


MATERIAL FUNCTION APPLIED AS 


Agripax Insecticide Spray 
Awine spray Insecticide Spray 
Black Leaf 40 Insecticide Spray 
Cyanogas Insecticide Gas 
Evergreen Insecticide Spray 
Garden Flit Insecticide Dust 
and Fungi- 
q cide 
O. K. Plant Insecticide Spray 
Spray 
“O'Stick prep Insecticide or Spray 
arations Fungicide 
(Arsen-, 
Bordo-, 
Nicro-, 
Sulfo-) 
Pomo-green 
Pomo-green r Insecticide Dust or 
with nico ( and Fungi- spray 
tine cide 
Pyrote : Insecticide Spray 
Red Arrow Insecticide Spray 
mototex Insecticide Spray 
Scale-o Insecticide Spray 
sSemesan Fungicide Spray 
or dust 
Slug Shot Insecticide Spray 
and Fungi- 
cide 
Sulrote Insecticide Spray 
and Fungi- 
cide 
Triogen Insecticide, Spray 
Fungicide, 
and food 
Tri-tox-cide Insecticide Dust 
Wilsonite Insecticide Spray 
and Fungi- or dust 


cide 











IRIS from the home of 


WILLIAMSON 
INTRODUCTIONS 


Tall Bearded 


AMIGO $ 8.00 
E. B. WILLIAMSON 25.00 
BAGS cs... - 4.50 
ETHEL PECKHAM 3.50 
FRANKLIN B, MEAD 12,00 
JINNY SUE... 3.75 
MOONGLO 5.50 
RHAPSODY 10.00 
SANDIA 2.50 
VARESE 5.00 
WABASH 9.00 
New Cook Dwarfs 
KEEPSAKE $0.75 
TAMPA 0.75 


JOYCETTE COLLECTION 
Joycette, Chamita, Sundipt, Marion Lapham— 
$9.25 value for $6.00 


Write for descriptive catalog of 
442 rare and standard varieties. 


LONGFIELD IRIS FARM 
427 Market St. Bluffton, Ind. 














“HOW DOES YOUR GARDEN GROW?” 


“Nicely, thank you, for I rely on the Gardeners’ 
Chronicle to provide me with practical information 
on all my garden problems.” 

Gardening is the sole interest of the Gardeners’ 
Chronicle. Published monthly, it is official organ 
of the Nat. Assn. of Gardeners and the American 
Rock Garden Soc., a fact which guarantees a 
high editorial standard. 


Trial Subscription—7 months for $1.00 


GARDENERS’ CHRONICLE 
1270-B Sixth Avenue New York City 








THE FINEST 


Beginner's Iris Collection 


EVER OFFERED 
20 Splendid Varieties $2.00 


King Juba, winning variegata 
Mildred Presby, cream and purple 
June Bride, tal! white 
Mme. Gaudichau, purple 
Dolly Madison, large mauvette 
Midgard, pink yellow blend 
Ballerine, huge light blue 
Gretchen, rose and white 
Pluie d'Or, tall golden yellow 
Rheingauperle, pink 
Jubilee, freckled peach 
Prairie Gold, deep yellow 
Indian Chief, red 
Geo. J. Tribolet, plum 
Folkwang, flesh and rose 
Morning Splendor, red purple 
Frieda Mohr, huge mauve pink 
Susan Bliss, lavender pink 
Peaches, red yellow blend 
Wedgwood, true blue 


Labelled and guaranteed true to name, one each of 
the twenty postpaid, $2.00. 


THE IRIS GARDEN 
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SPANISH 
IRIS 


14 bulbs 25c 
‘60 Bulbs ($1.60 value) 
$1.00 Postpaid 
Rich deep blue, May flowers 
A stately Iris greatly prized for 
cutting, the buds opening well in 
water. Desirable for bedding or 
borders. Thrives in an open or 
partially shaded place 


is BULB CATALOG FREE 
GARDENVILLE BULB GROWERS 


7. | R. F. D. 6, Box SIGF, TACOMA, WASH. 













If you want BETTER PANSIES 
than your neighbors, plant 


THE OREGON GIANTS 


You will have immense blooms of 


wonderful coloring, heavy texture, 
and long stems. 

600 Seeds, mixed...... $1.00 
Trial pkt., 175 seeds... .35 
To be sure of true stock, send 


lirect to the originator and grower, 

M:s. Merton G. Ellis, Canby, Ore. 

(Cultural Directions and Suggestions far Marketing 
Pansy Plants on Request) 








“gun ip HEDGE 


40 the time! 


“an HEDGES 
SHRUBS—GRASS 


ELECTRIC HEDGSHEAR cuts light or 
heavy growth, Runs from light socket. Self- 
sharpening. Cuts on both sides of cutter bar. 
Balanced weight—no vibration. Guaranteed 
long life, Write for FREE demonstration, 


SYRACUSE TOOLECTRIC MFG. CORP. 
1726 N. Salina St., Syracuse, N. Y. 


—iIN 












Will Your Carden 
withstand the heat 7 


HEN it’s mid-summer and plenty hot—there’s 

no reason why your garden should have a 
neglected look. A mulch of Emblem-Protected Peat 
Moss will do wonders in helping you keep your 
garden beautiful all summer long. 


The insulating property of peat moss, when used 
as a mulch, maintains a uniform, even tempera- 
ture in the root area and prevents the rapid escape 
of moisture from the soil underneath. It not only 
protects your plants from the parching sun, but 
prevents soil crustation, eliminates weeding and 
Saves you many hours of cultivating labor. 


Our new bulletin on ‘‘Summer Mulching’’ is filled 
with worthwhile information every garden lover 
should have. Write for a FREE copy today. Address 
Dept. F. G. 6, Peat Import Corporation, 155 John 
Street, New York, N green PROTECT», 


CAUTION — Look for the PI C VPIC/ 
Emblem on the side of every bale of 
peat moss you buy. It is not a brand 

designation — but a stamp of ap- 

proved quality, there for your pro- 

tection. Only mature’s finest peat 

moss is Emblem-Protected. 


SonblemP 
PEAT MOS 


VALUABLE GARDEN 
BULLETINS. WRITE TODAY 


FREE 
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Use More Japanese Iris 
(Continued from page 286) 


germinated almost as easily as radishes 
and if you want some real garden sport, 
and a thrill you will never forget, raise 
your own Japanese Iris from seed. If 
you have plants of your own, allow them 
to go to seed and share them with your 
friends. This would make an interesting 
project for a garden club. Furnish the 
members with seed and see who can pro- 
duce the best flowers. 

Seed may be planted in early spring 
or late fall, and the bloom may be ex- 
pected the second season. No one may 
predict the result of this seed-planting 
adventure; no two plants will exactly 
resemble each other, some may produce 
rare and beautiful flowers, others may be 
short stemmed and of no merit. 

Plant your seed in a rich soil free 
from lime, in full sun, in early March 
or October. Sow thinly in drills about 
an inch deep and four inches apart. If 
planted in the fall muleh with leaves or 
peat moss after the ground is frozen, 
uncover in the spring when the weather 
is settled. Transplant to nursery rows 
or garden situations in August. Keep 
free from weeds and constantly moist. 

In planting Japanese Iris, plan to 
have them isolated. Tulips and other 
spring-flowering bulbs fit into the scheme 
of companion planting, for they are out 
of the way before the Iris blooms. Where 
your room is limited, as is the case with 
most back-yard gardens, this permits of 
two blooming series of flowers. A ground 
eover of Alyssum or Forget-me-nots 
works in very nicely for bottom edging, 
and serves the triple purpose of conserv- 
ing the moisture, regulating the soil tem- 
perature, and of enhancing the garden 
picture. 

The confusion of names in the Japan- 
ese Iris lists is probably the greatest 
hodgepodge ever encountered in the field 
of horticulture. In studying the listings 
one will oftentimes find the same varieties 
with different characteristics. Many go 
by the Japanese names, which are every- 
thing but intelligible to the Occidental, 
many by English names, and some by a 
twin nomenclature. 

The original confusion arises from the 
fact the Japanese growers raise only 
their own seedlings, and in many cases 
the name is chosen for several different 
varieties. Inasmuch as there is no ¢o- 
operative attempt being made in Japan 
to bring order out of chaos, it looks as if 
America will have to tackle the task of 
classification. 

There are, however, some good authen- 
tie lists of Japanese Iris being offered 
for sale in the United States, which are 
accurately described. The gardener who 
desires a certain color, though, should go 
to a nursery and buy the plants in 
bloom. 


The following list of Japanese Irises, 
arranged as to color, are well established 
as to correct names and descriptions: 


WHITE: Delice, Doris Childs, Gold Bound, 


Fascination, Sadarabad, Temple Flower, 
Dream, Olympia. 
BLUE: Astarta, Repsime, Circe, Uchiu, 


Mount Hood, Eumee, Hana Gosho, Ski-no- 
Rye, Shiunryo. 

PuRPLE: Mahogany, Patrocle, 
Guma, Bokhara. 

LAVENDER: Fumi Finyin, Lavender Giant, 
Marjorie Perry, Uchin, Uchiwa. 

PINK: Minerva. 

VARIEGATED: Purple and Gold, Eleanor 
Ferry, Nomigi-No-Taki. 

This list by no means exhausts the 
named varieties of Japanese Iris, for 
there are literally hundreds from which 
to inake one’s selection. 


Humochi, 


The Kellogg Medal Award 


OQ the Freewater Garden Club, of 

Freewater, Oregon, the Kellogg 
Bronze Medal for Civic Achievement was 
awarded last month. This medal, the gift 
of Mrs. Frederick R. Kellogg, honorary 
president of the National Council of 
State Garden Clubs, may be awarded to 
a garden club, affiliated through mem- 
bership in a state federation, with the 
National Council. 

It is to be given, not necessarily every 
year, but only when really distinguished 
achievement in conservation or perman- 
ent improvement for public benefit in 
town or countryside is shown. This is 
the first time it has been given. 


The work of the Freewater Garden 
Club during the eleven months of its 
existence sounds incredible. The mem- 
bership of ten had increased to fifty be- 
fore the year was out, and in a town of 
slightly more than 800 population, it 
had successfully undertaken four major 
projects for civic betterment, to carry out 














Mrs. H. O. Mansfield, President of the 
Freewater (Oregon) Garden Club 
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wherever they 
grow are prey 
to insects that 
damage and 
destroy. Thou- 
sands u 1P on 
thousands of 
people help guard the beauty of their 
gardens by spraying regularly with 


“BLACK LEAF 40” 


This versatile insecticide has double kill- 
ing action—-by contact and by fumes. It is 
economical—a little makes a lot of spray. 
Directions on labels and free leaflets tell 
how to kill certain insects and describe var- 
ious uses—such as killing insects on flowers, 
fruit or vegetables, keeping dogs from 
Staining shrubbery, etc. 


“Black Leaf 40’ is sold by dealers everywhere- 


TOBACCO BY-PRODUCTS & CHEMICAL CORP. 
INCORPORATED 
Louisville, Kentucky <6 
Insist on origi- 
nal factory- 
sealed pack- 
ages for full 
strength. 


tHe PEACH 


BLOSSOM 











LOOK FOR THE LEAF ON THE PACKAGE 





Garden Novelties—Dainty Gift 
5 Hummingbird Feeders $1.50 Postpaid 


Gem colors—Ruby, Topaz 
Sapphire. 


Stained glass 
flowers lure ruby- 
throated emer: 
gems of flashi 
flight. “J 
add sugar 






ter and 
serve.” 


WINTHROP PACKARD 
Washington St., Canton, Mass. 


and wa- © 





Makes Sprinkling a Sport 
The CARTER LEVER- 4 
SPRAY HOSE NOZZLE 


This new hand regulated noz- 
zle gives instant and perfect 
control. Nozzle opens as pres- 
sure is applied—closes when pressure released— 
can be set at fixed position. Efficient, accurate, 
easy to operate. 

Ideal for Roses and Seedlings 
Provides all degrees from atomizer spray to full 
stream. Great for washing cars. Sold by leading 
dealers or sent postpaid on receipt of $1.00. 

CARTER PRODUCTS CORP. 
104 Front Ave. Cleveland, Ohio 












@ CYANOGAS, a gas-producing powder, reaches deep 
in nests and destroys ALL ants in the colony. Kills 
the queen—wipes out entire colony. It’sthe SURE way. 
Get CYANOGAS at your hardware, drug or seed store, 


30c KILLS A MILLION ANTS 
AMERICAN CYANAMID & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N.Y. 
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the aim of its founders, “to make this a 
better place for children to grow up in.” 

The grade school grounds were land- 
seaped, lawns seeded and one hundred 
shrubs, the gift of a generous nursery- 
man, were planted. The public natator- 
ium, fallen into disrepair, was put in 
order and the surrounding grounds 
planted with shrubs, grass, and flowers. 
Attractive flower boxes were placed in 
the windows, and a licensed swimming 
instructor was engaged. Last summer 
one hundred ninety-eight children learned 
to swim. The total cost, $700, was paid 
by the sale of season tickets, and the club 
moved on to its next task. 

This was the acquisition of a 51% acre 
tract, and its transformation from a hor- 
rible eyesore, a dumping ground and a 
rocky wilderness, into a city park, with 
trees, shrubs, grass and such attractive 
features as a children’s cement wading 
pool, two cement tennis courts, an out- 
door fireplace, restrooms, tables and 
benches. The total cost of this, $4,000, 
was raised by various methods, including 
a W.P.A. grant of $2300, and substantial 
assistance from the city council. 

A strip of land near the bank build- 
ing, a prominent eyesore, was cleaned, 
graded, fenced, converted into the Way- 
side Park, with pleasant green lawns, 
shrubs and shade trees. 

The club took care enough of its own 
individual gardens to sponsor a Zinnia 
show in the late summer, and co-operate 
with the neighboring town of Milton, in 
holding an annual flower ‘show and fes- 
tival. 


All America Iris Selections 


Y selecting varieties chosen from 

eleven different lists submitted to 
THE FLOWER GROWER on the question— 
“What are the 25 best Irises?” I have 
compiled an “All America” list. In 
these eleven lists were 203 candidates. 
Quite a few Dwarfs were chosen but I 
threw them out as too light. The 203 
choices were Tall and Intermediates. 


Chosen by seven different judges: 
Morning Splendor (field captain). 
Second group (chosen by 6 judges) 
Ambassador, Dorothy Dietz, Persia. 


Third group (chosen by 5 judges) Los 
Angeles, Princess Beatrice, Mrs. Valery 
West, Souv. D. Mme. Gaudichau, Freda 


Mohr, Pleu D’Or, Rameses. Fourth 
group (chosen by 4 judges) Baldwin, 
Beau Sabreur, Coronation, Mildred 


Presby, Grace Sturtevant, Midgard, Sen- 
sation, Desert Gold, Queen Caterina, Sir 
Michael, Seminole, Wm. Mohr. First 
string substitutes (chosen by 3 judges) 
Buto, Lent A. Williamson, Dolly Madi- 
son, Indian Chief, Shasta, True Charm. 


— R. J. Comstock, (Jil.) 


Artemisia Silver King 


Though the stems of this silver gray foli- 
age plant may be cut and used at any time 
during the season, there is one short time 
when it is at its best—after the flower buds 
have formed and before they open. This is 
the time the stems should be cut for drying 
and for winter bouquets. They should not 
be stood in water after cutting, but dried 
at once.—BENJAMIN C. AUTEN, (Mo.) 





f 
DREER'S 
PLANTS, BULBS 
SUMMER . . . -» Sow perennial seeds 


now for a profusion of 

CATALOG blooms early next season. 

For blooming this fall, 

plant now Autumn Crocus, 

Colchicum and _ Stern- 

bergia. Thrifty gardeners choose Dreer’s 

Quality Seeds, Plants and Bulbs. Write 

for helpful planting ideas in our Sum- 
mer Catalog—FREE. 


HENRY A. DREER 
168 Dreer Bidg., Philadelphia, Pa. 














HOLLAND BULBS 


Catalogue of Hyacinths, 

Tulips, Crocus, Scilla’s, 

etc., free for the asking. 
Apply: 

Please mention the Flower Grower when writing. 


J. HEEMSKERK 
c/o P. van Deursen 


SASSENHEIM _ Holland 











Special 


SEABROOK COLLECTION 


For $2.00, we will send prepaid, 2 each large 
gladiolus bulbs, correctly labeled as follows: 
BETTY CO-ED EDITH ROBSON 
BILL SOWDEN KING ARTHUR 
BLUE TRIUMPHATOR MOORISH KING 


CONSTANCY SALBACH’'S ORCHID 
CORONATION SUNSHINE GIRL 
DAMASCUS TOBERSUN 


Special Gratis—l1 Georgette 
Write for 1937 catalog 
SEABROOK NURSERIES 
New Hampshire 


>-SOUTH AFRICAN SEEDS= 


Newest crop seeds, strong and viable, 
of interesting South African bulbs, suc- 
culents and rare composites, always in 
stock for quick shipment. Wonderful 
assortment. Unique Catalog. Dept. Z 


REX. D. PEARCE 
MERCHANTVILLE NEW JERSEY 


Seabrook 
























Here’s America’s FIRST-aid to 
gardens—Red Arrow Garden 
Spray. The only insect killer most 
home gardeners require. Protects 
roses, dahlias, other flowers and 
shrubs. Kills ants and sod web 
worms in lawns. Harmless to 
flowers, vegetables or fruits. Non- 
isonous to humans, birds or pets. 
conomical, too. A 35¢ bottle 
(1 oz.) of this concentrated py- 
rethrum-soap solution makes 4 to 
8 gallons. Buy Red Arrow where 
you buy garden supplies, or: 


MAIL COUPON FOR SAMPLE 
Se SS SS SS SD SD SD GE ES SD SD GE GEES GREED CRED GED 


McCORMICK SALES CO., Dept., Fig2 | 
| Baltimore, Md. | 
| I enclose 10¢ for sample of Red Arrow suffi- 
| cient to make one gallon of spray. 

TI sisessetahnantnimnenentiinaeb Ramineememaninnanaaae 
Ba scidheesci:stnnpiniicnibiiencunbnindianuniniaiia uslisibincaiiiii | 
SS eee PN) EOL ENC ! 

My Dealer Is......... : sibel geisnsioneitainpniadtenianiilia | 
let antnbtnpansenanahen-engmeinndinaaelhal 
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FRIDAY -TO- MONDAY 
GARDENING 


By Margaret Olthof Goldsmith 


A practical book for the gardener who can 
only spare weekends for his hobby. ‘‘Beau- 
tifuly illustrated and chock full of enthusiasm, 
experience, intelligent hints, suggestions, warn- 
ings and adventures, knowledge lightly worn 
and gracefully communicated.''—Clara Gruen- 
ing Stillman. 33 full-page photographs. $2.50 


WHITTLESEY HOUSE 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., N. Y. 











SURPRISE 
QUALITY COLLECTION 


25 IRIS OR $4.95 


10 PEONIES 
Both for $8.95 P.P. Prepaid 
1300 Varieties Catalog Free 


C. F. WASSENBERG 
VAN WERT, OHIO 














SEED & 1937 Illustrated Catalog 
The most comprehensive 
published, 22 in colour, 4,878 

different kinds of flower 

seeds described, including 

an up-to-date collection of 

DELPHINIUMS, LILIUMS and 

LUPINES, also a large selec- 

tion of HERBACEOUS, ROCK 


PLANTS and SHRUB SEEDS 
Free on application to 


THOMPSON & MORGAN 


IPSWICH ° ENGLAND 


ORIENTAL POPPIES 


| and "How to Grow Them" 


Our Special Poppy List No. 135 offers many | 
new and unusual colors of this most attractive 
plant. Write for your copy at once. 

THE SIEBENTHALER COMPANY | 
Catalpa Drive - - - Dayton, Ohio | 






















THIS COLLECTION 


TODAY! GUARANTEED ToBLOOm 






Never have you seen 
finer, more lovely 
Gladioli than these. 
Two bulbs each, 25 

distinctly different kinds but not labeled, | 
and all sent postpaid right to 2 
OP GD Bi cccvcccccnesnsecvaes | 
hey will be a real treat to grow, and 

: will provide you with glorious blooms 

late in the summer and fall. Order one or several | 





collections today—you will never regret it. 

Write for FREE Gladiolus Book 
Lists only ‘‘Genuine Kunderd Gladioli.’’ Famous 
gardeners know Kunderd Gladioli are the finest 
that grow. 4. E. KUNDERD INC. 
604 Lincoln Way Goshen, Indiana 
PLEASE USE THIS COUPON —amenene 
. E. KUNDERD INC, Amount 
604 Lincoln Way, Goshen, Ind. Enclosed $.... 
Please send me (C1 Collections 

(0 Free Gladiolus Book 





Name 
R.F.D. or St 


Town a6 5 
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Record of a Growing Garden 
By Martris A. HarrzoG 
universal date 


records were 
is South of 


[You can’t make a 
for gardening. These 
made in a locality that 
Washington, D. C., but at a higher 
altitude. The growing season is de- 
layed as you go North about one week 
for every 100 miles at sea level, and 
the same for every 500 feet of eleva- 


tion. Readers must, therefore, get a 
“starting date’ from their own gar- 
dens and adapt dates accordingly. The 


sequences are the same, of course.] 


June 2—Cool and pleasant after rain. 
Gathered flowers to send friends; cut them 
early in the morning with long stems and 
so pruned the plants. Placed stems at 
once in cold water. (Flowers badly wilt- 
ed can often be revived by placing in hot 
water). A job now is keeping faded flow- 
ers and dead leaves picked. Staked Gla- 
diolus to look as natural as possible, tied 
loosely so as not to injure enlarging 
growth. The stakes are rather attractive 
topped with birds and butterflies—had lum- 
ber company make—I tried to paint life- 
like. 

June 3—Walked out on up-stairs por- 
tico this morning and as I glanced toward 
pool saw a goose and seven goslings. Now 
goslings are a pretty sight on water but 
not in our pool! They had pulled the 
plants up out of tubs, muddied the water, 
and played havoe in general. When | 
went in garden noticed several additional 
shoots coming up from Dahlias so pinched 
off at the ground line to throw all the 
strength into the main stalk. Put wood 
ashes around them—they like a light mel- 


low soil. A heavy clay makes foliage but 
few blossoms. 
June 4—On this beautiful Sunday of 


sunshine and shadows, the rose garden is 
a mass of bloom. Old-fashioned Roses in 
shrubbery borders dispense a perfume all 
their own. There are so many blue flow- 
ers—Anchusa, Blue Lace Flower, Chinese 
Forget-me-not, Heavenly Blue Morning 
Glory, Veronica, and Blue Salvia. Myo- 
sotis Forget-me-nots—blue and pink—are a 
joy around the pool. Daylilies (Hemero- 


callis) are beginning to bloom—there are 
various kinds blooming from Spring till 
Autumn. 

June 5—Had lawn mowed but not too 





close—fair length of growth needed to 
shade roots during hot dry weather. No 
grass is really satisfactory in heavy shade, 
but we have grass under trees by keeping 
the limbs high enough for early morning 


and late afternoon sunlight to come in, 
and foliage prevents midday burning. 


Having garden soil worked deeply checks 
weeds, and if not done moisture from soil 
evaporates quickly. Keeping tomatoes 
pruned one to four main stems. Staked to 
keep off ground. 

June 7—Had a barrel hammock made 
to swing between trees in back yard; holes 
were bored in ends of staves of a hogshead 
and ropes threaded through. Will paint 
green and with cushions will make an ideal 
“garden day bed.” 

As bulb foliage has turned brown, raking 
it off. Over one bed of bulbs set out red 
Geraniums and trailing Coleus. Cut down 
Foxglove stalks as the last buds have 
faded, so they will produce several years— 
ordinarily biennial—(flower second year 
and die). 

June 11 (Sunday)—Strolling in the gar- 
den we counted as many as a dozen blooms 
on Regal Lily stalks. The borders are 
bright with mixed colors of Scabiosa, 
Canterbury-bells, Candytuft, and  Petu- 
nias. Portulaca is blooming in the walks 


between flagstones. -Shasta Daisies bring 
a suggestion of the open field. Rudbeckia, 
flowering now, belongs -to the same family 
as the familiar wild Black-eyed Susan. 

June 13—Our garden club had out-door 
meeting in a meadow—picnic lunch after— 
was pleasant to ramble through woods, es- 
pecially with flower-loving companions. 

June 15—Perennials in coldframes, 
planted a week ago, are coming up. Foiks 
who do not raise their own do not know 
what pleasure they are missing. I put 
laths over the frames and each side gets 
sunshine and air during the day. Had 
plants that bloom throughout the season 
top-dressed with plant food to maintain 
their vigor. By keeping Coreopsis cut close 
find they make a display all season. Scat- 
tered plant food fertilizer around stems of 
plants in vegetable garden working it in 
soil with hoe. 

June 18 (Sunday)-—Gladiolus look so 
fresh since the rain. Altheas are begin- 
ning to bloom. The showy blossoms of 


the Rugosa Rose are very effective. The 
foliage a shining green and _ oddly 
wrinkled; this Rose may serve as_ hedge, 


or fillers, and is hardy—flowering is fol- 
lowed with clusters of orange-red fruits. 
Snowberry (Symphoricarpos) is showing 
its inconspicuous rose colored flowers but 
in combination with the berries on same 
twigs is interesting. The milk-white fruits 
grow larger and swing with grace far into 
the winter. 

We were walking leisurely about the 
garden, as the refreshing breeze brought 
odors from the Mimosas, in the afternoon, 
when friends came to see the Ringneck 
Pheasants—the eggs furnished by the Gov- 
ernment were hatched under a_ chicken 
hen—and as they grow older we will turn 
loose. It seems queer that many cocks 
of the bird species have beautiful plumage 
and the hens are so drab, as—Pheasants, 
Pea-fowls, Cardinals, ete. 

June 20—Cut dead Lilac blossoms to in- 
duce next year’s bloom. Pinched out tops 
of Korean Chrysanthemums to about eight 
inches tall, will bunch freely and increase 
bloom. 

June 25—On this warm day perennial 
Phlox is making a ,pretty display. The 
borders of Nasturtiums and Feverfew are 
full of flowers. The dwarf Hypericum 
shrubs have lovely golden blooms. Hardy 
Waterlilies, Gloriosa (red) and Chroma- 
tella (yellow) are open. (Sprinkled bone- 
meal in the pools last week does not hurt 
the fish and lilies got the benefit.) 

June 28—Truly “there’s a smile on the 
fruit” for from the orchard we are having 
cherries, pears, plums, apples, peaches and 
cultivated blackberres. 

June 30—Raining, and we need it! Figs 
are getting ripe and many birds are after 
them. But since our feathered friends 
like figs we are glad we have enough to 
share: they are helping in the great task 
of getting rid of insects. And too, they 
are so cheerful! 


Setting Out Young Plants 


AILURE to give the proper care in set- 

ting young plants in the open ground 
may nullify all the work of nursing seed- 
lings in window boxes and hotbeds. Pre- 
pare the plants to be moved by water- 
ing the soil in which they are growing 
twenty-four hours before they are to be 
transplanted, and take as much as_ pos- 
sible of the soil in which the plant is 
rooted so that rootlets will not be torn. 
Chances for survival will be enhanced also 
if the ground in which they are to be set 
is thoroughly watered the night before 
transplanting. Plants must have sufficient 
moisture while they are becoming estab- 
lished. 
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More Than 1100 Rock 
and Alpine Plants 


are listed in our 1937 free catalog 
on Continuous Bloom in the Rock 
Garden. 


Several Fine Collections at bargain 
prices will prove most alluring to 
the amateur rock gardener. 


CRONAMERE ALPINE NURSERIES, INC. 


Shore Road Greens Farms, Conn. 


CORAL LILIES 


(Tenuifolium) 
Charming Lily having vivid scarlet 
recurved flowers, Ideal for rock- 
ery or borders. 10” to 18” 
blooms in May and June. 
20 blooming size bulbs, 

postpaid. 

100 first year seedlings, some of 
which will bloom next season, 
$1.00 postpaid. 

— for illustrated hardy 


alog 
FLOR: AVIST A, R. 5, ‘Bex “36-A, Olympia, Wash. 





high; 
$1.00 





bulb 





GROW BABY GOLD FISH IN YOUR POOL 
5 Choice Water Hyacinths $400 


2 Hardy Yellow Water Lilies 
Postpaid in U. S. 
Water Hyacinths produce magnificent 
spikes of orchid textured Huwers. = Lueai 
plants for goldfish propagation. Our 24 
page combination catalogue and handbhwu->s 
tells how, and lists over 300 ttems im fish 
plants, fuods, etc., for pools and aquari- 
ums. Sent FREE on request. 
Lakeview Ponds, 5593 Colerain Ave., 
Mt. Airy, Cincinnati, Ohio 












PROTECTION 
FOR YOUR FLOWERS 





There's nothing complicated about control- 
ling garden pests—if you start in time and use 
the correct material POMO-GREEN with 
Nicottme does the job quickly, and ends the 
necessity of using several different kinds of 
material to protect your roses and other flow- 
ers. It’s the ALL-IN-ONE garden application. 
Professionals endorse this 


COMPLETE PROTECTION 


POMO-GREEN with Nicotine, dusted OR 
sprayed on your flowers, kills aphis and 
leaf-eating insects and controls black spot, 
mildew, rust and other common diseases.., 
And being leaf-green, it is inconspicuous 
on the foliage. Get started NOW with 
POMO-GREEN with Nicotine and insure 
a healthy garden. 

YOUR DEALER HAS IT 

_ If he hasn’t, send us his name 
NIAGARA SPRAYER & CHEMICAL CO., Inc. 
Middieport, N. Y. 


eel temic) 444, Beatie, iieenel 13 
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Portland Rose Notes 
(Continued from page 290) 


about some decorative tropical vine, with- 
out any thought of planting one on his 
own pergola. The curiosity of every plant- 
lover extends far beyond his immediate 
horizon. 

Some plants however may be considered 
universal and of these perhaps the Rose 
comes first. Around it cling legends of 
romance in many lands. From where this 
is written, the Rose has for long been 
almost symbolic. This is the Rose City. 
Sailors from foreign ports, on their way 
up river to the city docks, were attracted 
many years ago, by the roses which grew 
in such profusion along the shore. Wild 
Roses grow almost down to the water’s 
edge and in the gardens, Roses were the 
dominant flower. The oldest Rose Society 
in America is here and will be celebrating 
its fiftieth Anniversary in 1938. The Port- 
land International Rose Test garden was 
established twenty years ago. 

Rose culture, however, has been moving 
forward with rapid strides, until today no 
section of the United States is without its 
rose gardens. This increase of rose plant- 
ing and rose interest has brought a de- 
mand for other test gardens, where roses 
can be tried out under varying conditions 
of soil and climate. The American Rose 
Society has recently sponsored sixteen of 


these gardens, in widely separated dis- 
tricts. Reports from them will be of es- 
pecial interest locally and may be ex- 


pected to vary considerably. 

Commercial Rose introducers have long 
known, sometimes to their sdrrow, that the 
top prize winning new Rose abroad, may 
turn out to be a regular “flop”? when trans- 
planted to our climate, or may only be 
grown successfully in a very limited area. 
This is where these new test gardens are 
going to render much useful service. Of 
course the spirit of adventure will always 
be too strong with some, to await the out- 
come of local tests. With them it is a 
sporting proposition, to try out something 
new each year and one real “find”, amply 
repays them. They are the folks who stir 
the hybridists to greater achievements and 
more and better flowers. 

One of the important seasonal remind- 
ers for the month of July is to keep up 
whatever method of dust or spray you 
started out with. Don’t let yourself slump 
as the June riot of roses slackens, for woe 
to the gardener who expects a good Fall 
crop of roses after a summer of neglect. 
Hot weather must be taken into considera- 
tion and lighter applications used, but if 
you made a good clean start with Bor- 
deau, of dormant strength, in spring and 
regular applications of summer dusts or 
sprays during the early part of the sea- 
son, most of the battle has already been 
won and irrigation and cultivation will be 


the main hot weather consideration. 
Hybridists promise to eventually give 
us Roses immune to fungus disease, and 


progress towards that end is being made. 
The Rose gardener can in the meantime 
help himself materially by discarding va- 
rieties too susceptible, or requiring too 
much coddling to keep in healthy foliage. 

Perhaps you have observed some _ spe- 
cially good Rose, growing in your vicin- 
ity. Get it. Every locality seems to have 
certain varieties that flourish almost spon- 
taneously. Use these for the main display. 
But if you are a real Rose fan, you will 
inevitably be trying out others, to get 
that exquisite mixture of pain and pleas- 
ure, delight and disappointment which all 
devotees of the Rose seem to enjoy.—FrRED 
EDMUNDS. 


-— 
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\ MefL THINGS IN \ 
/) FLOWERING GARDEN PLANTS 
V Fine rooted 2 year old plants. 

/ ) 


Guaranteed to bloom first year. 
/ Catalog contains large number 
\ of fine 


new things thoroughly 
/ tested and proven to have merit. \) 


Write for + 
W 











Free Catalog 


CEN Gs (aK 
OHIO 








Wayside 


MENTOR 





Write for this helpful 


booklet. . . Sketches and 
data insure success with 
roses. Also 20 latest rose 
creations in full color. 


JACKSON & PERKINS COMPANY 


Dept. FS? NEWARK, NEW YORK STATE 


DEAD BUGS $i. 








Kills Bugs—Protects Shrubbery 
Flowers and Vegetables 


Non-Poisonous Stainless 
AGRI-PAX is the ideal, all-around 
insect spray odorless, safe, 


effective, and economical to use 
Quart, $1.00; Gallon, $3.00 


At your dealer’s or from us direct. Enclose 


remittance and we'll prepay transporta- 
tion to points east of Mississippi River. 
Order today 


MORRIS B. READE, Inc. 
Dept. I Belleville, N. J. 














Euphony, Allure, Asia, Blue Bonnet, 
Bruno, Midwest; prepaid. Peony and 


IRIS — Rameses Collection 
Iris catalog containing many more 


“1 Rameses, Pluie d’Or, Indian Chief, 
bargains free. 


Frieda Mohr, Dolly Madison, Cydalise, 
JARDIN DES IRIS, Dept. LB, Battle Creek Mich. 















This economical concentrated 
rotenone-pyrethrum garden 
spray controls aphis, beetles, 
worms and many other chew- 
ing and sucking insects. Try 
SULROTE, a non-poisonous 
rotenone-sulphur Dusting 
Mixture for Gladiolus Thrips, 
ond Black Spot and Mildew on 

Roses. Descriptive fold- 
SS bottle s ers and dilution table 
lons of spray at your dealer in gar- 
for aph den supplies or write 


"*MECHLING= 


cao: 





BROS: CHEMICAL’ 


Camden, New Jersey 
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Oriental Poppies 


Our list of this colorful and interest- 


ing garden favorite is most complete. 


We especially recommend Ridgewood 
Beauty, the finest Poppy in its color. 
A strong grower, free flowering—a 


lovely pink. 


Others too, of exceptional merit. Send 


| for our list. 


| Potted Roses are ready for delivery. 


Special list on your request. 


BOBBINK & ATKINS 


Rutherford 25 New Jersey 
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‘LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT 


Full information on how to be a 
Landscape Architect by easy home 
study Uncrowded profession open to 
men, women. Healthful outdoor work. 
Opportunities for employment assured 
Big fees—up to $100 a week. Write 
today for book giving opportunities. 
American Landscape School, 667 
Plymouth Bidg., Des Moines, la. 
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No traps, no messy disposal job. Quick, clean, 
easy method used by estates, parks, golf clubs. 
Punch holes in ridges. Fill with NOMOLE, 
chemically-treated mole food. They devour it, 
die. Large 28-ounce can, $2.50, express prepaid. 
GUARANTEE: money back if not satisfied. Ground 
Maintenance Manual free on _ request — no 
obligations. 


THE C. B. DOLGE CO. 
55 Wilton Road Westport, Conn. 





New Seeds and Plants 


A wide selection of rare items including 
named double Pyrethrum, unusual Lilies, 
choice Alpines, and the season’s finest 
novelties. 

RALPH  E. HUNTINGTON NURSERY 
Painesville Ohio 














WRITE Now FOR FREE CATALOGUE 


BRISTOL HARDY KOREAN 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


RISTOL NURSERIES 
Dept. 66 Y= 9s a Rp ge] Mi etey, 7, FE 


paras 
GRAVELY va Le 


NEO M EA hey gay) Three Machines 
NQQWER OWE x] B Scuvenn 


Gravely Motor 

Plow & Cult. Co. 
Box 632 

DUNBAR, W. VA. 




















Inside the Little Greenhouse 


By J. Esson 
T is becoming increasingly popular 
for the small home gardener to own 
a greenhouse; and fortunate indeed 
is he who has invested in one. Of course 


his garden problems will increase a 
thousandfold because there will be so 
much more that he can do! But they 


will be the kind of problems that it will 
always be a pleasure to tackle and to 
solve. 

If you are a keen gardener and anxi- 
ous to delve deeper and still deeper into 
the many mysteries of plant growth, a 
small greenhouse will help immensely in 
this quest for knowledge. The advantages 
and disadvantages of light, temperature, 
water and air will be readily apparent. 
will be able to control 
always do out of 


Moreover you 


these as you cannot 
doors 

With a greenhouse the ambitious flow- 
take a pride in producing 
some of his own Winter blooms. No one 
can realize the thrill of doing this until 
it has been a real experience. 

Then we all like to raise a few an- 
nuals for the Summer garden, and it is 
generally known that the length of time 
that it takes to grow a plant from seed 
to flower varies considerably in different 
species. For instance the annual Sca- 
bious takes a month longer than the an- 
nual Lupin when sown side by side in 
the open ground in April. With the 


er lover can 


facilities of a greenhouse we can sow 
Seabious in February and have nice 


plants to set out in late April. This will 
mean a very much longer flowering sea- 
son. The same ean be said for many 
other plants such as Snapdragon, Petu- 
nia and Verbena. 

Some flowers, ineluding such favorites 

Lantana, Heliotrope Ageratum, Bego- 
nia and Fuchsia are tender north of sub- 
tropical States until May or perhaps 
later. In the past we have endeavored 
to earry these through Winter in the 
window of the living room or sun parlor. 
But such a place has many drawbacks 
and experience will generally teach us 
how unsatisfactory it is to attempt the 
rooting of cuttings or the raising of ro- 
bust seedlings where the atmosphere just 
has to be dry and where the light never 
is just what our plants require. Un- 
doubtedly we ean achieve much _ better 
things with the aid of a greenhouse. 

There are two usual types of green- 
house. One is known as a span-roof and 
the other as a lean-to. No doubt the 
span-roof has an advantage over the 
lean-to, because of the important reason 
that light is provided all around. While 
this is so, the lean-to may often be pre- 
ferred because of its adaptability. We 
may prefer it because it is often pos- 


sible to connect the heating installation to 
that of the home. It.is pleasant, too, to 
have the greenhouse so arranged, that 
during uncongenial weather, we can walk 
into it from some part of the home. The 
lighting system could quite 
linked up to that of the home. 

The 


easily be 


greenhouse depends 
entirely on wishes; perhaps 
we should rather say on desirability to 
There are possibilities for all, 


size of the 
individual 


spend! 


since size may range from a three feet 
by six feet little greenhouse to one of 


imposing dimensions. 

At this season it is easy to forget 
about the greenhouse. There is so much 
in the garden to oceupy us. But the 
good gardener is vigilant. He knows that 
only by seeding or by planting at the 
right season will he be justified in ex- 
pecting the best results. 

If he eares to grow a few Snapdragons 
in a bench or in pots for Winter 
this is a good time to sow a pinch of 
seed. These will germinate better if the 
container in which they have been 
is shaded from direct sunshine, either by 
obseuring the glass of the house or by 
covering the container with paper. White 
thinned down with gasoline is a 
method for obseuring the 
Paint it on when the glass is dry 
and wave or stipple while still wet in 
order to present a pleasing appearance. 


ilowe? 


sOWNn 


lead 
satisfactory 


yvlass. 


Always avoid placing a container with 
seed in a dry and airy position and 
where there likely to be the necessity 
tor frequent watering. Seeds sown in 
soil that requires water once or twice a 
day never germinate so well as_ thos¢ 


noist 


that have found a more constantls 
bed. 

Every year we find that 
more people are acquiring information 


succeeding 


about shrubs. This is condueive towards 
a still more garden minded community. 
In the small greenhouse many shrubs 


ean be rooted from cuttings towards the 
end of this month. Young growths may 
be inserted firmly in sand that has been 
previously packed well. Use 

drainage below the sand, thus 

of frequent waterings. The aim 
to create an the green- 
house where roots will form before the 
leaves and stems are allowed to wilt. 
That can best be done by dense shading 
and a moist atmosphere, always making 
certain that the cuttings are not exposed 
to direct currents of air. 


lots ot 
allowing 
will be 
environment in 


White Flowers. White Altheas, White 
Oleanders and white Phlox (decussata) 
are the flowers most needed in mid-sum- 
mer gardens. With seorching suns, dry 
nights of suffocating heat these white 
flowers make for dignity and distinction 
and reflected in the stillness of the lily 
pools on moonlight nights they bring re- 
freshing thoughts of coolness—surely 
what all summer gardens need. 
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The SAFE Insecticide 
Slay garden bandits before they can 
harm your flowers or vegetables. SLUG 
SHOT kills both chewing and sucking 
insects, yet is harmless to persons. 
Moreover, it gives protection against 
many forms of fungous diseases. 

2 Forms—Both Non-Poisonous 
SLUG SHOT DUST in ready-to-use Sifter- 
Top Can, 1 Ib., 25c; Liquid SLUG SHOT, 
6-0z. Bottle makes 36 gallons of spray, 
effective against Insects, also Mildew, 
Black Spot, etc., $1.00. Sold by dealers 
everywhere. 

Write for FREE ‘‘Garden Enemies’ Chart 
HAMMOND Paint & Chemical Co. 
6 Ferry Street Beacon, New York 











MORE BLOSSOMS FROM 
your HOUSE PLANTS/ 


Why let your plants wither and die 
prematurely when a WATERMAT 
can add “weeks of life—* and increase 
blossoms and foliage? This new dis- 
covery, endorsed by prominent horti- 
culturalists and research laboratories, 
adds new life and beauty to potted 
plants because it constantly feeds the 
correct amount of water to the roots up 
thru the pot wall. 


When your plant is placed on a 
WATERMAT, the soil cannot become 
watersoaked—will not dry out. Enjoy 
this “life insurance for potted plants.” 
If your dealer doesn’t yet carry 
WATERMATS, send for this valuable 


trial offer— 


TRIAL OFFER 


If your dealer doesn’t 
carry WATERMATS 
send his name and one 
dollar for our WATER- 
MAT GIFT combina- 
tion — three WATER- 
MATS (ass’t sizes) and 
three attractive green 
saucers, in gift package 

prepaid. Add 15% 
for shipping West of 
Mississippl. 


weatkane/MAT 


CMe OSMO GARDEN Company 
Dept. 36 229 NORTH 63 — os A 
‘ladelphia, fennsylvania 
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June Meetings 


HE Sixth Annual Flower Show of West- 

chester County, New York, will take 
place June 9, 10, 11, and 12 at the County 
Center, White Plains, New York. This ex- 
hibition is of interest to all garden minded 
sections of the country for two reasons. 
First: it is an outstanding example of what 
an enthusiastic and cooperative group can 
do for educational and inspirational pur- 
poses for the surrounding territory. See- 
ond: there is every indication that West- 
chester County will have a garden center 
as a further development of these annual 
shows, with permanent gardens of different 
types as examples of what may be done 
under varying space limitations and for 
various purposes. A resident gardener to 
discuss problems and answer questions for 
visitors will be part of the service offered. 

The officers are Mrs. H. Edward Man- 
ville, President; Michael Buckley, Vice- 
President; Mrs. John McAllister, Secre- 
tary; Arthur H. Titus, Treasurer; William 
Post, Treasurer pro tem. 


UNE being the month when summer 
J bloom is in its glory, there are several 
important exhibitions in various parts of 
the country, as Worcester, Mass., June 3rd, 
Annual Iris Show, Worcester County Hor- 
t cultural Society, Horticultural Building; 
New York, N. Y., June 9th and 10th, An- 
nual Sweet Pea and Rose Exhibition, Nas- 
sau County Horticultural Society and Hor- 
ticultural Society of New York, at 598 
Madison Avenue; Portland, Ore., June 9th, 
10th, 11th, Annual convention Pacific Coast 
Association of Nurserymen; White Plains, 
N. Y., June 9th to 12th, Annual Westches- 
ter County Flower Show, Westchester 
County Center; Lincoln, Neb., June 12th 
and 13th, Annual National Peony Show 
sponsored by American Peony Society; 
Worcester, Mass., June 17th, Annual Rose 
Show, Worcester County Horticultural So- 
ciety, Horticultural Building; American 
Rose Society, Cleveland, O., June 15 and 16. 


HE Oklahoma Rose Society is sponsor- 

ing a municipal Rose garden in the 
Will Rogers Park and Arboretum in Okla- 
homa City. The intention is to make a 
Rose garden of national interest and the 
project has the approval of the City park 
board and their full cooperation with funds 
available to launch the project on an ample 
scale. In addition to a municipal Rose 
garden there will be available here, under 
the American Rose Society rules, opportu- 
nity for a test garden which should be of 
value to the residents of the central west- 
ern states. 


Plant Autumn Blossoming Crocus 


NE of the prettiest autumn blooming 

hardy bulbs is Crocus zonatus. It is 
of particular value in the rock garden 
because its rose-lilac, purple-veined, yel- 
low-throated flowers and white anthers ap- 
pear when most plants are failing to pro- 
duce blossoms. Only progressive American 
bulb dealers carry it in stock. This is 
partly because it is not nearly as well 
known as the spring blossoming species 
and partly because it cannot be stored for 
long without starting to blossom in the 
packages. When it is wanted, seedsmen 
and bulb dealers will gladly order it from 
abroad, provided the orders are placed be- 
fore the end of June. The bulbs, which 
may be expected to arrive during late Au- 
gust or early September, must be planted 
immediately upon arrival. They will be- 
gin to blossom within six weeks and will 
take care of themselves from then forward. 


—K. 





A NEW 
GARDEN 
l TOOL!! 


The COLVIN SUBSURFACE IR- 
RIGATOR is a 36 inch brass tube 
equipped with a shut-off valve. 
When attached to your garden hose, 
and using the water pressure only, 
it will do the following: 


|. Cultivate and aerate all the earth around 
the roots of shrubs and trees (without 
d sturbing them) to any depth down to 
three feet. 


2. App'y water where it is needed—at the 
roots. (Water applied with the COLVIN 
IRRiGATOR does not evaporate quickly.) 
Earth will stay moist for days after one 

| application. 





3. Insure the growth of shrubs and trees 
after transplanting. 


4. Apply soluble cartridge type fertilizers 
directly to the roots for their immediate 
use. 


5. Completely remove dandetions, docks and 
other deep rooted weeds from lawns. 


Reports from users of the COLVIN SUS- 
SURFACE IRRIGATOR show remarkable 
results in stimulating and forcing trees and 
shrubs. Order now. Post paid any place 
in the U. S., $3.00. 





Choice territory still open for county rep- 
resentatives. Special discounts allowed 
garden clubs purchasing as a group. 


THECOLVIN COMPANY 


28 EAST JACKSON BLVD. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


ORIENTAL POPPIES 


Gorgeous Reds, Pinks, Rose, Salmon, Cerise, 
Lavender, and White. ‘The Better Kinds.” 
True to name. Labeled. No inducement 
bargains. Write for list. 
PLANTVIEW GARDENS 
Ashland, Ohio. 














Earl Jordan 








The GLADIOLUS 
oO F F ra b in last month's 


page ad is still 
good. A wonderful col 


lection worth $11.10 for $4. 00 


prepaid. 


CHAMPLAIN VIEW GARDENS 


| Burlington, Vermont 


Box 45 ELMER GOVE 

















ORIENTAL POPPY 


Large field grown roots for August or 
September delivery. Grown from divisions 
Guaranteed true to name. Planting directions 
with each order. All plants are labeled and 
shipped POSTPAID 


*Mrs. Perry—large, 
WG scccacnesctts ances ; + ob 

*Beauty of Livermore—tall dark ‘red, each. ..3 

Jeannie Mawson—large geranium pink, 


beautiful clear pink 


an 





DE sw scis 44 sacs ictsaredeeianee 7 35 
Fairy—delic ate rose pink, small dainty, 
ree ‘osnese saben t 35 
*Olympia—DOU BLE ‘salmon, early, each 3D 
Joyce—Beautiful “Am. Beauty’”’ cerise 50 
*Perry’s White—large glistening white 0 
Lulu Neeley—large ox-blood red.. - AO 
*Wurtembergia—largest of all reds et 
Perfection—tall, large shell pink... — 
*Orange King—select large orange. 35 
May Sadler—large salmon pink.... 35 


Any three 35c varieties... 

Any three 50c varieties. 

One of each (12 varieties).......... 
* One of each marked with star * six varieties $1.75 


ge 


All labeled and postpaid 


THE HARMON NURSERY 
Box F ; Prospect, Ohio 
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BRAND 
PEONY ® 
FARM'S 


Fall Catalog will be mailed out 
about July Ist. It will feature 
the world’s largest and most 
complete offerings of — 


Peonies andFrenchLilacs 


French Lilacs on their own root 
Also 


A iesge and most comprehensive list of 


‘The Choicest Iris 


Both New and Old 
RITE EARLY FOR YourR Copy 


BRAND PEONY FARMS 


134 East Division Faribault, Minnesota 








WEATHERPROOF PLANT TAG 





\ 


SMITH FLORAL Co. \ 


\ 

CHICAGO, ILL. : 
USING ORIOLE METAL INK AND PEN OR RUBBER 
STAMP. GARDEN SET, INK, PEN, 100 ZINC TAGS AND 
WIRES, $2.00. FLORISTS’ SET,INK, RUBBER STAMP, 
PAD, PEN, 500 ZINC TAGS AND WIRES, $7.00. QUANTITY 

DISCOUNT TO DEALERS. SAMPLE ON REQUEST. 


JAS. CORNER & SONS - DISTRIBUTORS 
438 N. FRONT ST. BALTIMORE, MD. 


Takes the 
GUESSWORK 


out of. 


GARDENING 


This easy-to-use kit tests your 
soil for nitrogen, phosphorus, 
potash and acidity. In ten 
minutes’ time it will give 
you all the soil infor- 
mation you need for 

a successful lawn 

or garden. 


SUDBURY 
SOIL TEST KIT $4.50 


Complete with instructions and data 
ie EE AIRS, <a 0) a: «aig 9:50 eras everd. ere 


















Postpaid 
SUDBURY SOIL TESTING LABORATORY 


P. O. Box 654 So. Sudbury, Mass. 
IRIS of your own choosing. 
SEND FOR LIST 


THOLE’S GARDENS 
2754 - 45th Ave., S. W. Seattle, Wash. 








Finest plants, best  varie- 
ties. Save money by buying 
at wholesale my collections 








THANKS 
We are sold out for this season 
A. P. Bonvallet and Co. 
Gladiolus Specialists 
WICHERT, ILL. 
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Answers 


(Continued from page 306 


Identity of Cats’ Whiskers 


Answering Mrs. L. G. Bundy, (Ohio) 


I believe the botanical name of Cats’ 
Whiskers is Cleome gigantea rosea, here 


generally called Spider flower. This is an 
annual, and must be sown each year but 
will reseed. Someone asked why these 
flowers of theirs are almost white or faded 
in color. I suggest lack of potash or 
sun.—Mrs. W. L. McLAuGHLIN, (N.Y.) 


When to Pick Ornamental Gourds 


Answering Mrs. Martin, (Penna.) 


Ornamental gourds should not be picked 
until thoroughly ripened. To know just 
when to pick is always difficult to deter- 
mine for the amateur. The fruit should be 
so hard that thumb nail will not dent it. 
When cutting gourds, take several inches of 
stem with them. A good grade of spar 
varnish is often used to bring out the color. 
—L. H. Jounnson, (N. Y.) 


Yucca from Seed 
Answering Nick Bonora, (N. J.) 


I have three Yuccas in one hardy border 
and last summer discovered a young plant 
6-8 inches high growing at least 25 feet 
from the nearest and across part of the 
lawn. It must have been self-sown but how 
the seed was carried so far from its parent 
I do not know. It would seem that Yuccas 
can be grown easily from seed.—M. P. 
Tuomas, (N. Y.) 


The Bird of Paradise Plant 


My experience with this particular plant 
dates back twenty-five years, and what | 
know concerning its blooming and growing 
is this. It will grow from seed and will 
take about ten years before it sets buds to 
bloom, unless it is shifted carefully from 
the small pot to a larger space for its 
roots. Do this transplanting very early 
in the Spring, after it has stood completely 
dormant the entire Winter in a tempera- 
ture above freezing. After the plant has 
grown to a height of twenty-four inches, 
it can be potted in a candy pail and need 
not be shifted again. It will live and 
thrive year after year. Dig about the 
plant carefully so as not to disturb the 
roots, and add liquid manure once or twice 
a season. Keep plant well watered during 
the Summer. It will shed its leaves in 
the Fall and stand completely dormant 
until Spring. Several times during the 
Winter a dipper of water should be given 
it. Store free from frost. 

My experience with this plant is iden- 
tical, as one was given to me with these 
words. The lady said, “Take this thing 
if you want it. I’ve had it for ten years 
and it has never bloomed.” Poor plant 
was rootbound. I shifted it into a larger 
container, treated it as above directed with 
the results that plant bloomed, and at the 
County Fair received the blue ribbon, that 
same season. A box of seed, gathered in 
Arizona, was sent to me. I had that seed 
twenty-six years, planted it after all those 
years, and five seeds out of seven grew. I 
do not know if seed grown plants will 
bloom any sooner than above mentioned 
or not. The one I now have is seven years 
old, and here is hoping it soon blooms. 
Maup WIL8y Lens, (Ind.) 


Amaryllis Blooms 


Answering Robert Throop, (N.Y.) 

Have tried everyone’s method and failed 
to get blooms on my Amaryllis. Finally 
I workd out the following method and 
have had many blooms and very large ones. 
With new bulbs the process begins about 
the first of the year. It is best to plant 
three bulbs in an 8 inch pot. The bulb 
is about 1/3 above the soil. Use a good 
garden soil. Keep them in a south win- 
dow, keep soil moist, but never wet. Dur 
ing the first growing and budding period, 
feed them with Vigoro about every 2 weeks. 
After the bulb has bloomed, pinch off the 
flower and leave the stalk until it falls of 
its own accord. Keep bulbs’ growing. 
After all danger of frost is past, set pots, 
bulbs and all in the ground. Set them 
among shrubs to prevent wind from harm- 


ing the leaves also to shade them from 
direct sun. (Have found this best). Keep 
them growing all summer. Water them 


during the dry spells and they should re- 
ceive a number of liquid manure feedings 
also. In sinking the pots, have the top 
edge of the pot 2 inches under the soil. 
Also try to make'a sort of catch basin 
directly over pot and bulbs, to get all pos- 
sible moisture. About the last of Au- 
gust, dig up the pots and place on south 
side of house, under eaves, where they 
get no water. The leaves will gradually 
die. Before frosts come, place in basement 
with a cool but not freezing temperature 
and forget about them, except for remov 
ing leaves that have completely dried up 
About the first of the year set in a tul 
of water and allow them to take up wate 
until the top soil becomes moist. It is 
time to bring them to the sunny window 
for another season of bloom.—B. F. Crt 
ZAN, (lowa) 


Germination of Lupine Seed 
Answering Mrs. Jessie H. Triplett. 

We find it is best to put these seeds in 
some sort of frame and seed in the fall 
In that way one is more sure of fresh seed 
either gathered in one’s own garden or or- 
dered from the seedsman. In no case 
should one use seed that is over a yea 
old as it seems to lose vitality quickly. 
When sowed in the fall even as early as 
September some of the seed will germinate 
at once and come up while many of them 
will lie dormant until spring, but just 
about every seed will come by that time. If 
seedlings are up in the fall they should 
be protected with a layer of hay or straw 
after the ground freezes. Lupine heave 
badly but if covered with a heavy layer 
will not die and can be pushed into the 
soil early the next spring. In a_ well 
drained frame there is practically no dan- 
ger of heaving.— (Mrs. V. D. UrBan, (Pa.) 


Can Gladiolus Revert? 


Answering C. S. Emerson. 

Can Gladiolus revert? The series of in 
teresting letters on this mysterious sub- 
ject in THm FLowmr Grower has forged 
link after link in a chain of evidence point 
ing to a fact due to be accepted by all 
logical enthusiasts any day now; namely, 
that there is a homing strain of Gladiolus, 
varying in color through yellow and sal- 
mon to red, small in size, persistent, pro- 
lific, crafty, and determined. In the in- 
stance given, it is stated all yellows that 
bloomed were removed. It may be assumed 
that bulblets and smaller unbloomed yel- 
lows were also all removed. How these 
were detected would make a worth while 
statement, but here, at last is the low- 
down. These “Homing Gladiolus” really 
travel. The bulbs work their way under- 
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ANOTHER FREE OFFER 


Buy one gallon of G & O Pyrethrum Plant 
Spray te rid garden of all Flower, Vegetable 
and Rose pests at $3.00 and We Will Send Free 
One Quart Triple Strength Weed Killer for 300 
square feet of weed riddance. 


GOULARD & OLENA, INC. 
4 New Garden Tools 
YOU SHOULD HAVE 












$7.50 EZYKUT 


FOLDING SICKLE 


Here’s a chance to use those old razor blades. 
Orange enamel finish. 


HANDY’ 








Directs spray in 
any direction. 


Green 
finish. 


$4.25 


enamel 


Very popular. 
Makes cultivation a 
pleasure. 


Green enamel finish. 
Za 
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GARDEN WHEEL BASKET 


The sensation at all flower shows. Aluminum 
finish frame. Green enameled basket 





Ask for our circular or send check for all 4 or 
any of the above tools. Special discount of 10% 
to all garden clubs. We pay postage. 


GARDENER’S FRIEND CO. 


ORANGE, MASS. 








A NEW GARDEN SERVICE 


World’s finest Gladioli, and other 
specialties. Free catalog. We 
give ‘‘Facts’” seldom feund in 
catalogs. 


Hornberger’s Garden Service 
Clark Street --- Hamburg, N.Y 
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ground and will crawl long distances. They 
form an attachment to the home garden, 
and when planted elsewhere a certain pro- 
portion will make their way unerringly, 
guided in a marvelous manner by instinct, 
or what not, back to the old stamping 
ground, and return thanks in the flowering 
season in their little yellow way.—Mkrs. 
HERBERT CAMPBELL, (Pa.) 


Gladiolus do revert. I have noticed so 
many statements pro and con that I al- 
ways intended to give my experience with 
Gladiolus. I found last year that I had 
dozens of bright red and yellow Gladiolus 
and I doubt if I ever bought a bulb of 
these particular colors. My next door 
neighbor’s Gladiolus all reverted to a faded 
pink. So, while I may not be anything 
but an amateur, no one can tell me Gla- 
diolus do not change color, because I have 
to believe what I see.—(Mrs.) J. Murray, 
(Canada) 





Raising Trollius from Seed 


Answering Mrs. Risby, 
Matthews, (Pa.) 

On October 14, 1935, I sowed a half 
packet of Huntington’s Trollius ledebouri 
Golden Queen in a large pot of well pre- 
pared soil, and placed in coldframe for 
Winter. I believe every seed germinated. 
On June 18th, I set out 32 plants into a 
bed of well prepared soil that gets morn- 
ing sun, and gave remaining plants to a 
friend. The plants were kept well watered 
but received no special coddling. Several 
plants had buds on stems more than a 
foot high when cut down by frost on Oct- 
ober 27th. They need plenty of water to 
keep growing, are pecs: hardy and will 
bloom off and on all season until cut down 
by frost if no seed is allowed to form.— 
Miss M. Lorw, (Ohio) 


(Ind.), and Karl 


In February, 1936, when studying a seed 
catalogue, a lovely illustration of Trolius 
flowers definitely got my attention, and I 
checked this perennial for my seed order. I 
got a packet of the seed and sowed it in the 
open ground, keeping the ground shaded 
and moist. Not a seed came up! Later I 
reordered and sowed again on August 16th 
in a small wooden box. The box was kept 
in the shade of shrubbery and, when the 
weather turned cold in late September, it 
was brought into the kitchen. Only an east 
window was available there. The ground 
was never allowed to become dry, a clothes 
sprinkler stopper on a bottle being used 
and the water always carefully tempered. 
the soil used was a mixture of peat moss, 
sand and garden loam. About six weeks 
after sowing, I read in THE FLOWER GROWER 
a report from one of your readers who had 
had poor success with Trolius seed and who 
had secured only a dozen plants from two 
packets of seed. This woman stated that 
it took eight weeks to germinate. So, I 
continued to patiently wait for the break- 
ing through of tiny leaves. Finally, at the 
end of nine weeks, there was no longer 
doubt but that efforts of many weeks were 
being rewarded. 

Every seed must have germinated, for 
the soil was covered with tiny green specks. 
There were approximately 300 plants, some 
of which had the second true leaves. On 
December 27th, I transplanted over fifty of 
the tiny plants. That they may have sun- 
shine, they are being favored on the sill 
of a west window in a bedroom. At night, 
when windows are opened, they are placed 
near the stove. Have never seen a Trolius 
plant in bloom and hope they will be worth 
the attention the plants are getting.— 
(Miss) MarrHa KvestHarprt, (Ohio) 










NEW DWARF 


4 DAHLIAS 


for the Garden 


Strong 3 inch pot plants . 

Wonde *rful new race of Dahlias 
. little more than a foot tall 

Bloom early Summer to frost 

ROSALIE, Lilac-rose bloom: 
lighter toward center. 

URSULA. Intense crimso 
with carmine reverse. 

GERTRUDE, Clear sulph 
yellow. 


| 
| 
CHRISTINE. Dainty whi: | 
} 





flowers. 
ELSIE. Showy golden vel! 
KATE. Showy orange-sear 





Special collection — 6 varieties — each a 
different color 85 
Individual plants $1 each 


| Stim later 


132 Church St. Dept. New York City 











HOW ABOUT THOSE BARE SPOTS IN SHADE 
WHERE GRASS WON'T GROW? 


Use PACHYSANDRA the beautiful Ever- 
green ground cover 


Easy to grow Spreads rapidly 


per 100 per 1000 
1 year field plants... TT .. $5.00 $40.00 
2 year fleld plants... 6.00 50.00 
2% inch pot plants.. : ; 7.00 70.00 


Specialists in Ground Cover, Rock Garden ind 
Perennial Plants 


HUGH B. BARCLAY Narberth, Pa. 


GROW PLANTS 
IN WATER 


Imagine flowers that are bigger, more beautiful and in 
greater profusion than you ever dreamed of. Fancy grow- 
ing 20 bushels of tomatoes or potatoes where only one was 
grown before, 

Now, you too, can grow Super-Exhibition Blooms and 
astounding yields of certain rane by the new method 
of growing plants without soil. 

You have read of this most fascinating development in 
the magazines and now for the first time it is available 
to you. 

Garden excitement galore without hard back-breaking 
labor:—no spading, no hoeing, and no weeds 
to pull. Truly an economical and practical 
discovery. Only 
SPECIAL: We offer for a limited time, suffi- 
client nutrient for one season, with complete $2.00 
directions how to grow giant crops in small | pastoaid 
space. | 














Write Today for Your Supply 


SHUR-GRO FERTILIZER CORP. 
823-Q Locust Street Pittsburgh, Penna. 
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Classified Advertising Section 


Rate i5c PER WORD, COUNT ALL WORDS, 12%4c per 
vora f hree or more consecutive insertions using same 
Every advertiser must use three insertions per year. 

time orders for one issue per year accepted. No 





ss than $3.00 per month accepted. CASH 

WITH ‘ORDER 

‘Alpines 
DORMANT ALPINES. Plant June to November. 5 each 
Dodecatheon Cusickii, Delphinium bicolor, Lewisia rede 
viva, Mertensia nutans, $1.00 postpaid 30 Native Bulbs 
$1.06 List free Native Evergreens, Missoula, Montana 

Begonias 
BEGON!AS—Unusual varieties our specialty Rooklet 
lescribing over 200 varieties ae Green Tree Flower 
Garder 16 W. Chew St., Olney, Philadelphia, Pa 


Bulbs 


BULBS FROM HOLLAND. Catalogue of Hvacinths, 
Tul Crocus, Scilla’s, ete., free on demand All bulbs 
cleare ind duty paid Apply to: J. Heemskerk, C/O 
re Dbeursen, Sassenheim, Holland 
CLIVIAS, SPECIAL. Three years old, $1.00 each. Seed, 
w 25¢ each Culture directions Bulb catalog. 
Other ‘dollar specials: 6 varieties Zephyrant hes ; 7 Red 
Spider Lilies (Lycorus); 3 Black Callas: 3 Baby Callas: 
] varieties new Iris or 20 good ones or 35 extra fine 
sorted Iris; 100 Ranunculus or Anemones Each item 
$1 items $2.75; 6 items $5.25 Prepaid CECIL 
HOUDYSHEL, Dept. F, La Verne, Calif 
WORLD'S FINEST BULB CATALOG—Free. %2 page. full 
color at featuring the most desirable Tulip, Nar 
ssu Hyacinth and other Bulbs. Write now. 10% cash 
discount on early orders. VAN BOURGONDIEN: BROS 
De 22. Babsion, L. I., N. ¥ 
Cactus 
CACTUS--1") baby size or 6 blooming size, all different, 
$1.00 prepaid 25 choice and rare plants, £2.50 prepaid 
Satisfaction laranteed Mrs. Fred Clark. Box 143, Van 
Horn, Texa 
CACTUS JOURNAL—Recognized authority for amateur 
and botanist 24 pages fully illustrated earn about 
these fascinating plants $1.00 for six months, 6162 
Figueroa, Los Angeles, Cal 
CACT! AND SUCCULENTS, greenhouse grown plints 
2h : plants $1.00 All different, prepaid Package 
mixe actus seed free with all orders List free, Brad 
ford’s, Rt Portland, Oregon 
10 VARIETIES CACTI or Succulents, 65c. 20 varietie 


varieties $2.00. 


Forty, $4.00 
=" Man are 


Labeled Post 
Cecil Houdyshe al, 


Dept. F., La Verne, 


ONE CRESTED CACTUS, 2 


Rebutias, grafted; 12 For- 
eign Cacti and Succulents, labeled, all different, prepaid 
$1.1 CORNELIUS, 3425 San Fernando Rd Los An 
geles. Calit 

Camellias 
BRING CHARM and enchantment to your greenhouse 
with winter-flowering Camellias of rare beauty Catalogue 
FG free LONGVIEW, Crichton, Ala 

Cannas 
STATE INSPECTED—Certified: Apricot, King Humbert. 
‘resident. Wyoming, Yellow K. Humbert, 50¢ doz., $3.00 
cba €¢ lelivered 12” growing plants 714c each, f.o.b. 
S. L. Calfee srunswick, Ga ; 

Chrysanthemums 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS- 12 Hardy Early flowering plants, 
all = different $1.00. postpaid Send for our list 105 
Varietis MIL LIKEN NURSE RIE S, Claremont, Calif 


25 BEAUTIFUL VARIETIES, 
last year, strong, field grown, 
$1.50; 65—$2.65; 135—$4.75; 
furnished 30 varieties choice 
pons and Button type, 30 
1000—$12.50. Postpaid. 
DENS, Edison, Ga 


large type, won first prize 
labeled plants, 8c ea 0 

1000—$20.00 Instructions 
small type, including Pom- 
plants for $1.10; 65—$1.50; 
CHAPMAN FLORAL GAR- 


Daffodils 
DESCRIPTIVE CATALOG of 


more than 250 finest Dat 





fodils. Edwin C. Powell, Rockville, R. D. 2. Md. 

DAFFODILS -A connoisseur’s collection of unusual Euro 
pean varieties, at moderate cost. Also standard sorts 
State Inspection. Old fashioned, single blue Hyacinths 


Miss Mary McD. Beirne, Rhodeen, 


Dahlias 
GIANT EXHIBITION DAHLIAS— 


Ashland, Va. 


Roots. Plants Mar 
grace, America’s Purity, Robt. Ripley, Azura, Opal 50 
standard and latest American and Foreign creations 


GREU BE L’S GARDENS, Derry, Pa. 


KNOCK out DAHLIAS, “Fan” arower has few extras 
Plumecocq, Polichinelle, Dulcinia, Carder, Sweetheart 
Idol, Spin-Wheel, Royal Auvergne, Ripley. Serpa, Austin 


burg, Opal 125 others Catalog. CITY FLOWER GAR 
DEN, Kittanning, Pa. 

Delphiniums 
DELPHINIUMS—Pot grown, no planting losses. _ All will 
bloom this year. Blackmore & Langdon Hybrids. This 
strain, without a doubt, stands in a class by itself. 
12 plants $1.00, 27 plants $2.00. Prepaid. Breeces Gar- 
dens, Delaware, Ohio 

Evergreens 


25 THREE YEAR COLORADO BLUE SPRUCE $1.00 
post paid. Write for catalogue of fine evergreens, rare 
flower and bulb seeds. Ransom Nursery, Geneva. Ohio 


Gerberas 
TRANSVAAL DAISIES— 
20 for $2.00 Plant early 
Milliken Nurseries, 


ry “different sturdy divisions $1.00, 
monte this season. Catalogue. 
( Claremont, | California. 


Sdadisins 


WRITE FOR FREE literature on Glad thrip control in 


storage and during the growing season 8 oz. Home Gar 
den Size $1.00 postpaid. THE ROTOTOX COMPANY, 
8121 Yale St.. East Williston, N. 

RAISE YOUR GLADIOLUS bulbs — from aibiete. 1 at 


25e, bushel $5.00 Large size bulbs 100—$1.00, 1000 


£6.00 Rainbow Garde - 402 Campbell Ave., Portsmouth, 

Ohio a 
icaiennaiii 

10 VARiETIES HEMEROCALLIS covering season's bloom 

$1.75 Labeled. postpaid 3 each (30 plants). $4.00 

Iveoris Squamigera $1.00, 3—8$2.50 150 varieties Daffo 


dils Price list Howard Gardens, Republic, Mo 


Insecticide 





against mildew, fungus diseases and 
Pound 40c, 3 Ibs. $1.00, postpaid 


MILDUST 
leaf eating 


Protects 
Insects 


GARDE NERS AIDS, Dept. F, 8424 109th St., Richmond 
Hill, N. ¥ 

Iris 
50 !tRIS ROOTS, assorted colors, for $1.00 Postage 
collect Catalog free of 1100 varieties, official ratings 
end color descriptions LE GRON, 124 Amherst, Toledo, 
Ohio 


ASK FOR NAMES of 10 superior, newer Iris, sent post 
paid for $1.00 Catalog free EARL EVANS, 2501 Oak- 
ridge Road, Fort Wayne, Ind 


HAND. “POLLENIZED IRIS SEEDS: certified parentage, 
from world’s best Iris. 6 pkts., 8 seeds each, 6 different 
$1.00 Send for pamphlet. OKAW TRIS GAR 
Vandalia, Il 


crosses, 


DENS, 





FLOWER GROWER, Albany, N. Y. 


Please enter my name as a subscriber. 
Name 
Acaress 


City 





ARE YOU A REGULAR SUBSCRIBER? 
If Not, This Handy Subscription Blank Is For Your Use! 


As a subscriber, you save money and get your magazine promptly. 
Two years for $3.00. 


| enclose $2 for one year. 











BEFORE YOU ORDER 
America’s finest Iris 
color illustrations, 


RISES, be sure to 
catalog with its 13 pages of 
plus complete descriptions of all worth 
while and prize winning varieties These are offered at 
lowest prices Send request to Thurlow Weed, Weed's 
National Iris Gardens, Beaverton, Oregon. 


obtain 


four 


IRISES AND ORIENTAL POPPIES—12 
roots for $2.00 Send for catalog. 
dens, Lockport, N. Y 


large, fine Iris 
Edgewood Iris Gar 


different, pre 
BOMMERSBACH 


labeled, all 
JOHN N 


IRISES, 25 choice varieties, 
paid for $1.00. List ready. 
Decatur, II. 


IRISES—24 choice varieties 
paid for $1.00 List of 
ALBERT G. LAUCK, 2716 


Labeled, all different, pre- 
latest varieties on request 
Grandview Ave., Alton, Ill 
IRISES—all varieties 
thorities offered at 
Gardens, Box 123F, 
planted this summer, 


recommended by leading Iris au 
lowest prices by Weed’s National Iris 
Seaverton, Oregon Our large roots 
bloom next spring. Write for color- 


fully illustrated booklet 
WRITE FOR price list on Iris and other Perennials. 
A Village Garden, Warrensburg, Ill 


IRIS MASTER LIST: 


World’s Finest varieties. Send for 
list. RYE xn. F 


IRIS GARDEN, 111 Osborn Rd Rye, 


Labels 


METAL STAMPED LABELS ast 
order, 2c each Send 5 


order LE GRON, 124 


Made to 
sample 


indefinitely 
names and dime for 
Amherst, Toledo, Ohio 


Lawn Dressing 


lawns, golf 


STERILIZED DRESSING COMPOST. For 


courses. Apply any time 100 lbs—500 square feet 
Lasting. 100 Ibs, $1.90; 500 Ibs. $8.00; 1000 Ibs. $14.00 
tansom Nursery, Geneva, Ohio. 

Odd Plants 
ODD FLORIDA PLANTS—Add that tropical air to your 


garden this summei 10 named varieties, our selection, 


securely and lightly crated with soil about their roots 
$1.50 Make excellent house plants next winter Free 
Catalogue Shaffer Nurseries, B500, Clearwater, Florida 


Oriental Poppies 


COLORFULLY ILLUSTRATED booklet free; describes and 
prices best improved varieties Plant during summer 
months Write Weed’s National Iris Gardens, Box 12 
Beaverton, Oregon 








" Better Kinds All 


ORIENTAL POPPIES The planted 
separate rows and labeled True to name Plantview 
Gardens, Earl Jordan. AS hland, Ohio 

FROM A SPECIALIST’ S LIST of nearly 200 named 
varieties. 5 different 2 yr. plants, labeled, prepaid, $1.00 


Ethel Swete, brilliant cherry pink; 
no spots; May Sadler, very 


Chinese red 
Pink, dense 


Mandarin, 
large Geranium 





black base; Lula A. Neeley, best of all deep reds—$3.50 
value, $2.00 prepaid. Catalog. ARVISTA GARDENS, 1722 
Grand Blvd., Battle Creek, Mich 

Perennials 
8 OF OUR I5c PERENNIALS for $1.00. your choice 


from our catalogue We pay postage on orders of one 





dollar or more Garden and Gift Cabin, Grandville, 
Mich. 

PERENNIALS: Alyssum, Campanula, Columbine, Delphi- 
nium, Foxgloves, Gaillardia, Gypsophila, Hollyhocks, 


Linum, Pinks, 
KIRBY'S, 


Pyrethrum, 
Darlington, So 


Violets $35c¢ 
Carolina, 


dozen delivered 


Plants 
JAPANESE GROUND ORCHIDS. Strong Bloom freely 
tare exquisite orchid corsage blossoms. Easily grown 


Growing instructions 
Bdwy., Anahelm, Cal 


$1.00 each Lelian Benner, 138 W 


Prize Stickers 


Write for samples 
Lancaster Ave 


PRIZE STICKERS for 
and prices to The 
Philadelphia, Pa 


Flower Shows 
Horner Press, 3341 


Rock Garden Plants 


BARGAINS IN OVERSTOCK Rock Garden and 
Plants, Bulbs, etc. Rare Alpines, low prices. 
prise Garden (Annual). GLADIACRE 
Sharon, Mass. 


sorder 
Free Sur- 
GARDENS, 


SEED BARGAINS ‘Extraordinary. 20 pkts 








choice, fresh 
flower seed, 25c 12 pkts. fresh, hardy Lily seed, 25c 
Catalog Joe Smith, 1722 Madrona, Seattle, Wash 
"Special Offers 
SIG-ITE keeps cut flowers fresh. Increases perfume, 


Matures 
Box 294, 


latent bulbs. Package 25c 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


SIG-ITE, P. 0. 











Trees 
COLORADO BLUE SPRUCE from the Roc —y ‘Mountains. 
I will prepay to you 4, extra strong 4 year old trees, 
for only $1.00. H. D. Belcher, Brook Forest, Colorado. 
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Rooting Crown of Thorns 


\nswering Mrs. W. L. McLaughlin, (N.Y.) 

I have found that every cutting of Eu- 
phorbia splendens will grow if it is allowed 
to dry sufficiently to callus, say a day in 
iny single place, before inserting in sand 
rr sandy soil, kept not too moist. It may 
take several months before roots or any 
etive growth will show and several years 
efore the plant will bloom. Sink to rim 
n sunny rock garden in Summer and give 
. warm window in the house in Winter.— 
\iiss M. Lorw, (Ohio) 


Madonna Lilies 
M. A. Shaw, 


Grow ing 


\nswering Mrs. 


I had trouble with Madonna Lilies for 
1 number of years. I do not think it is 
lue to the deep planting, but to the cold. 
[ now mulch mine with a light covering of 
eaves in the Fall and some corn fodder or 
evergreen boughs to retain the mulch in 
place. I have had abundant success with 
them: one stem produced eleven flowers. 
Sometimes after growth is well started, I 
mulch with well rotted manure which helps 


(N.Y.) 


the extra blooming.—B. F. KInTNER, (Ohio) 
More About Madonna Lilies 
Answering Mrs. M. Shaw, (N.Y.) 

[ handle all Lilies in pots. For Madon- 
na Lilies I use six- to eight-inch pots. Soil 
mixture is one part fine peat moss, one 
part good garden loam, and one part com- 
post or leaf mold. Plant Madonna Lily 


bulbs not over one inch deep in pot, that 
is one inch of earth over the top of the 
bulb. Madonna Lilies are base rooting. 
Assure good drainage by sinking pots in 
holes partly filled with coal cinders. Ma- 
donna Lilies like a location where the 
ground is partially shaded. I plant mine 
between clumps of Heuchera or Nepeta 
mussini. If you feel that Lilies in pots 
are too troublesome try this: Add hard 
coal cinders and fine peat moss in liberal 


quantities in locations where you _ plant 
bulbs. Spade in thoroughly. Plant bulbs 
two inches deep on an inch deep layer 


of sharp sand. Cover surface of soil with 
one inch of peat moss. Provide some ground 


cover as Veronica repens or Nepeta mus- 
sinii—Franctis D. SrinumMan, (N.Y.) 
Planting Roses 

Answering H. D. Hemenway. 

H. D. Hemenway answering Bert Staf- 
ford advised that Roses should be set four 
inches lower than when growing in the 
nursery. Now, if this is done, good-bye 


to a healthy plant. 

position of the bud. 
placed properly low, 
cover the bud; 


It all depends on the 
If the bud has been 
the soil should just 
but if a cheap plant, the 


bud may be anywhere and if eight inches 
from roots and planted the four inches 
advised, could the twelve inches buried 


Rose be healthy? I find one must look at 
each Rose and decide the depth by length 


of stem below where budded.—Mrs. H. C. 
Scrutrron, (Cal.) 

Storage of Amaryllis 

Answering Mrs. Mary Matthies, (Wisc. ) 


I advise same treatment for Amaryllis 
as for Gladiolus. We use dry Semesan for 
storage treatment according to directions 
on the can and wet treatment before plant- 
ing, about %4 teaspoon dry dust to %4 tea- 
spoon of V igoro worked into the soil before 
replanting has always been successful with 
us, 
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Growing Gardenias 


Answering Charles 0. Dean, (Mass.) 

Plant the bush where it will have at 
least three exposures, south, east, and west. 
Do not plant near shrubbery or Roses. 
Plant by itself preferably but if you must 
utilize the space around it, plant Larkspur, 
Zinnias, or the smaller plants that die 
away in Winter. For protection in Winter 
make a rack covered with either canvas or 


heavy sacking, but be sure this rack is 
elevated two or three inches from the 
ground so air can circulate, otherwise 


plant will get yellow. We are not required 


to cover plants when on south of house 
unless Winter is very severe, but judge 
you would in Massachusetts. They are 
easily slipped by placing your cutting in 
a bottle containing water and a piece of 
charcoal, afterwards breaking the bottle 
when roots have formed. The bottle must 
be placed where it gets light—HatTTiE 


( Ark.) 
If you send ten cents to the Garden 
formation Bureau, Newark, New 


LEWANDOSKI, 


In- 
Jersey 


asking them for their complete cultural 
information about gardening Gardenias 


and Poinsettias, they will send you all 
the information that you will need to grow 


these lovely flowers. If you have luck in 
growing Gardenias, you should try grow- 
ing some Camellias. Although they have 
not the odor and are harder to grow than 
the Gardenia, they have a much larger and 
prettier flower. You will find a very good 
article on the Camellia in the February 
1937 issue of THE FLOWER GROWER.—VAL 
BONNELL, (Ont. ) 


Young Trees About a Honey Locust 


Answering Mrs. Edward G. Guilds, ( Mass.) 
Young trees sprout about a Honey 

Locust possibly because the seed is not 

gathered and disposed of carefully.—RUTH 
ParK, (Iowa) 





UNE is the month when the garden 
J lover begins to think about ordering 
Perennial Flower Seed for the Border 
and Rock Garden, Iris and Peony Roots, 


and Strawberry Plants. Write for our 
Midsummer Catalogue featuring the 
latest and best varieties of the above, 
as well as a complete listing of such 
forcing bulbs as Dutch Iris, Lilies, 
Freesias, Paper-whites, Roman Hya- 
cinths, etc. 

(Gerbera Plants in Separate Colors — Our 


Specialty) 


BURNETT BROS., INC. 


Seed Merchants & Growers—Est. Over 30 Years 


92 Chambers St. Barclay 7-6138 New York City 











Electric HEDGE TRIMMER 





Quickly trim formal and 
- »'|informal hedges ... save 
——— time labor . ... witha 

a * DumoreElectricHedge Trimmer. ‘Double- 

action = Se clip new growth easily. One hand operates Pow- 
erful motor (AC-DC.) Satisfaction arant t your 

dealer’s—or direct from factory —On! 24.50. 

THE DUMORE CO., Dept. 26,-° , RACINE, WIS. 








a MILLION BENT 


GRASS SEEDS /or 25) 


Use Crater Lake Certified al pure Bent 

to fillin bare spots and thicken up old 

lawns. A very hardy, spreading grass 

that makes a lasting turf. Each a. 

contains enough seed to renew 200 sq. 

of old lawn or plant 50 sq. ft. of new ground. 
y& May be sown any time until autumn. 


| CRATER LAKE SEED sad * 
P. O. Box 125 F 
PORTLAND, ORE. 










This 





procure Embossed Metal Labels suitable for every 
Label made from 
tarnish. 
of metal 30 ft. 


MIL 
31 E. Kinney St. 


MAKE YOUR OWN GARDEN LABELS 


hand machine is easily operated. An economical way to 
purpose. 
rust, corrode nor 


including 2 rolls 


special metal—will not 
Will be sent 10 days free trial, 
each, 


Write for further particulars 
LER ENGINEERING MACHINE CO., Ine. 
Newark, N. Jd. 








SAVE GARDEN "RUBBISH" 
it 








is Invaluable as a Fertilizer 









































vag MIX IT WITH ADCO and change it into rich 
int, IQ en organic manure. The work can be done on top 
” |" See of the ground or in a pit as il- 
Ft ; as: \ 
rel “) Pan PF) ett, lustrated. It is easy—Any- 
i—Dig a pit 2-ft. ~ — a 
20 2 me 3 pez ‘i een fF body can do it. 
dug-out soil around aN m, sang? en 
it. 2—Spread a 6-in. seins y wy iy ern Clear _instruc- 
layer of rubbish - iL — tions in every 
Rubbish can be treated in a a “ me T Cai ¢ package. A 25- 
pit or on top of the ground. wo Ib. bag of 
Garden wastes are rich in 4—Sprinkle Adco on the ADCO costs 
plant food if treated by the patented ADCO layer. Repeat 2, 3 and 4 gboyt $2.50 and 
method. Why not start today? Get ADCO until all rubbish is used. ’ 
from your seedsman or direct from us. Send makes over half 
today for your copy of “Artificial Manure and a ton of man- 
How to Make it.” ure. 
Makers also of the new ADCO WEED-KILLER for LAWNS, 
ADCO WORKS which eradicates weeds while stimulating the grass to 
Carlisle, Pa. luxurious growth. 25 lbs. (2500 sq. ft.) $3.75 F. O. B. 










A Ready Bes Reference 
= 


GEO. W 


Book Full of Good Things. It gives pronunciation of flower 





ames of ti height of plants and special uses bsolutely 

7 " nest i aoe ial comelay 37 offerings: Aster, wilt resistant 

pe tia, Kelvedon  Gherr 5c. The also spec- 
3. of summer flowering bulbs and tubers. Order today. 


. PARE SEED CO., Dept. G , Greenwood, S. C. 
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Plants and Things Out-of-the-Ordinary 


An Excellent Smartweed 


sake fighting the pestiferous 
+1 Doorweed (Polygonum §aviculare) 
throughout a lifetime of gardening, one 
is not apt to get enthusiastic about any 
of the Smartweeds, especially if, in an 
unguarded moment, that awful pest, 
Saecaline (P. sachalinense) has been ad- 
mitted to the garden. In fact, there are 
so many weeds in the genus one is justi- 
fled in refusing admittance to all that 
come unrecommended. You need not be 
afraid of Polygonum affine, however, be- 
“ause that littlke Himalayan species will 
never make a nuisance of itself; on the 
other hand, it will delight you all during 
late Summer and Autumn with its bright 
pink flowers in three-inch spikes on ten- 
inch stems and again during Fall and 
Winter when its mats of evergreen foli- 
age turn a brilliant red upon the ap- 
proach of cold weather. It is a delightful 
plant for a eool, partly shaded spot. It 
was noted in the following catalogues: 
Rocknoll Nursery, Foster, Ohio; Crona 
mere Alpine Nurseries, Ine., Shore Road, 
Green Farms, Connecticut; Wm. Borsch 
& Son, Inc., Box 21, Maplewood, Oregon; 
Lambs Nursery Co., E. 101 Sharp Ave., 
Spokane, Washington. 


Chrysanthemum White Gull 


fQ EADERS who saw the new Chry- 
santhemum White Gull last Fall in 
the originator’s (Elmer D. Smith) 
grounds or at Dr. MeFarland’s Breeze 
Hill Gardens will not have to be told that 
in it we have a pure white companion for 
Avaleamum, or Amelia. Growing about a 
foot high and making a compact growth 
that is smothered under inch-wide, pure 
white pompons from late September on- 
ward (I understand it commences to 
bloom about the middle of the month in 
the latitude of Chicago), this new 
variety will no doubt take a place near 
the top of the dwarf, early-flowering 
"Mum (or, as R. M. Kellog Co. of Three 
Rivers, Mich., would say, the Azalea- 
mum) class. It will be distributed this 
year, so I am told, by Elmer D. Smith & 
Co., Box B., Adrian, Michigan. 


Slug Shot 


AS far back as I can remember (their 
d business record runs better than six- 


ty years) Hammond Paint & Chemical 
Co., Ine., Beacon, New York, has been 
putting out quality products. Their 


Slug Shot was among the first insecticides 
[ ever used and it is in use in my garden 
today. But what I started out to say 
was that this company has published a 
“Garden Enemy” trouble chart that 
should be in the hands of every grower 
of flowers, fruits or vegetables. This 
chart, which will gladly be sent without 
obligation, outlines the principle di- 
seases and insects that are apt to attack 
garden crops, indicating the chemical to 
be used, as well as the rate and time of 
application. 
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Nierembergia Hippomanico 


HIS little Solanaceous subject is one 

of the nicest pot plants I have found 
in years, being easily grown, of beautiful 
color, very floriferous, and long flower- 
ing. One could hardly ask more of, eny 
plant. Unfortunately, though, there 
seems to be some confusion regarding it 
among our trade’s people, for one packet 
of seeds which I planted last Spring 
turned out to be N. frutescens. It, too, 
is a good pot plant, but its height of fif- 
teen inches or so, if for no other reason, 
sets it apart from our present plant, 
which gets no higher than six inches. 
Seeds of N. hippomaniea planted now 
should produee bloom during most of 
next Winter, the ineh-wide, delieate la- 
vender flowers with a elear yellow eye 
making something quite out of the or- 
dinary. It will be found in the follow- 
ing catalogues: W. Atlee Burpee Co., 
639 Burpee Building, Philadelphia. Penn- 
svlvania; Peter Henderson & Co., 35 
Cortland St., New York Citv; Vangln’s 
Seed Store, Dept.. 13, Chicago or New 
York Citv; Rex D. Pearce, Dept. Z., 
Merchantville, N. J. 


Attract Hummingbirds to 
Your Garden 


HEN these notes are read it will be 

nearing the time for the Rubythroats 
to reach Northern gardens. That event 
is always a memorable one, especially if 
one has Packard’s attractive feeders to 
lure the little beauties to linger in the 
garden. And one’s cup of joy is filled 
to overflowing when a pair or two de- 
cides to make the garden their Summer 
home. There is no time to lose, though, 
if the feast of sugar and water is going 
to be ready when they arrive. Winthrop 
Packard, 1451 Washington St., Canton, 
Massachusetts, has five (5) stained glass 
feeders which he will send for $1.50, 
postpaid and they are ornamental in 
themselves, and are loved by the Ruby- 
throats. 


Western Erythroniums 


UR Eastern Dog’s-tooth Violet (Ery- 

thronium americanum), which is not a 
Violet at all, but belongs to the Lily fam- 
ily, spends so much of its energy making 
new bulbs that it has little time left for 
flowering. As a consequence it is of 
little use to the gardener, except for 
naturalizing in unconsidered spots. That 
is not true, however, of the Pacifie Coast 
species, which count up to about ten dis- 
tinct species and a number of well- 
marked varieties. These Westerners 
mostly depend upon seeds for the per- 
petuation of the different kinds and, as 
a consequence, are very floriferous, mak- 
ing lovely patches of color, running from 
white and cream through yellow and 
pink to rose and purple, in early Spring 
if given light shade and a soil that is 
not too dry. If you would like to get 
acquainted with these lovely Westerners, 
may I suggest that you write Mr. Carl 


Purdy, Box 4379, Ukiah, California, tell- 
ing him you are interested in Western 
bulbs. In reply you will get a splendid 
list of hardy plant material and a few 


tender subjects, many of them _ illus- 
trated in colors. 
“In My Garden” 
ONTINUING their line of really 


worthwhile, educational pamphlets, 
the Peat Import Corporation, 155 John 
St., New York City, has added “In My 
Garden.” It is an entertaining story of 
the evolution of a new garden, stressing 
the importance of peat moss in the up- 
building of the poor soil which the newly- 
inspired gardeners found in their posses- 
sion. You will enjoy reading the book- 
let, I am sure, and beyond a doubt wil! 
find some valuable information in it. To 
secure it and other valuable garden lit- 
erature without obligations on your part, 
write the Peat Import Corporation at the 


above address, mentioning THE FroweEr 
GROWER. 
Garden Flit 
information wiil be 


N UCH useful 
4 found 


in the new “Guide for the 
Care of Flowers and Shrubs with Gar- 
den Fit.” In addition to the usual data 
of spray charts, this one describes the 
nature of damage the different insects 
and diseases are apt to cause, making 
identification easier for the amateur. An- 
other nice feature of this guide is the 
preventative, as well as the control, 
measures which it outlines. Garden Fit 


is manufactured by Stanco Ine., 2 Park 
Avenue, New York City, who will be 
very glad to send you this chart upon 
request. 
Nitragin 
HAvYE you had trouble growing Lu- 
pines? If you have you are in 


plenty of company, for most of us have 
had our share of disappointments. Take 
heart, though, for The Nitragin Co., Inc., 


3820 Booth St., Milwaukee Wiseonsin, 
have an inoculant that will help you 
solve your problems. Their list of eul- 


tures for most of the legumes grown i 
gardens should be of interest ‘o all 
growers. 


“Lawn Care” 


( NE of the most readable and most 

practical booklets on Lawn care that 
I have seen for a long time is the book 
let under the title which appears at the 
head of this paragraph. It is published 
by O. M. Seott & Sons Co., 33 Main St., 
Marysville, Ohio, and will be sent without 
obligation to all FLowrr GROWER read- 


ers who ask for it. Are you bothered 
with weeds in the lawn? Bare patches? 
This booklet will help you with those as 
well as other perplexing problems. Inci- 
dentally, this firm specializes on lawn 
grass seed, a fact that should mean much 


to you if you are interested in having the 
best lawn in your community. 


C. W. Woop, (Mieclh.) 
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THE BIGGEST IRIS DOLLAR 


is the one used to buy from 


CARL SALBACH’'S BIG NEW CATALOG 


FIRST—There is no greater money saving device than 
the Carl Salbach policy of selected listing—for every 
iris, either old or new, is a first class value. The Salbach 
catalog is like an Iris Honor Roll, for neither mediocre 
nor poor iris are listed in its pages. 


SECOND—The Salbach catalog is the most up-to-the- 
minute chronicle of fine new iris that can be obtained; it 
offers the exclusive introductions of Sydney B. Mitchell, 
E. O. Essig, and Carl Salbach, plus the choicest varieties 
obtainable from other sources. 


THIRD—Salbach prices are "right." 


FOURTH—No finer stock is to be had than Carl 
Salbach's. The mild California winter gives us fully 
matured rhizomes, and the rainless summers assure you 
dormant rhizomes, which will start their growth almost as 
well as if they were never moved. 


FIFTH—The Salbach catalog is a marvel in its accurate 
descriptions, and it is “brimming over" with illustrations, 
many of which are in natural color. Like the descriptions, 
the colored illustrations are most accurate, for the utmost 





Noarania—Sensational yellow with 


an orange cast care is taken to see that these reproductions are as true 
as is humanly possible to make them. 


Miss California—New giant pink 
toned Iris 


YOU CAN GET SOME IDEA OF THE OUTSTANDING QUALITY 
OF THE SALBACH LISTINGS BY THESE FACTS 


1. The exclusive 1937 introductions include: HAPPY DAYS—Huge yellow. 
BRONZINO—Tall richly colored variety in two tones of bronze. CALIFORNIA GOLD—Bright deep yellow, large. 
CARVED IVORY—Exquisitely beautiful big new cream. GOLDEN BEAR—Clearest yellow; Eleanor Blue, smooth soft blue. 
CHARM—A new tone in red—light strawberry. DARK KNIGHT—Deep rich red, almost black. 
MISS CALIFORNIA—Huge new pink—a truly sensational color, long LIGHTHOUSE—Huge coppery red, with yellow heart. 
awaited in big iris. NEON—Bronzy gold and rich carmine, and others 
MONADNOCK—Rich glowing rose-red, another new tone. Huge. ' dditi , tod - . SEDUCTION. the fine F » 
‘i : n addition, many imported varieties such as , the fine Frenc 
MOUNT WASHINGTON—Huge, 50” tall white. “plicata;"' and other outstanding American creations like MARY GEDDES, 
SUNBURST—Deep rich, yet soft yellow. Very tall. saimon, almost pink; MISSOURI, blue; and a host of other sensational iris. 
SONG OF GOLD—Clear yellow of large size, and the first big flaring — aces , — 
fall type yellow. 4. Our general listing, limited to outstanding varieties only, 
os ; en s includes all six wi of the American Dykes Medal, plus such 
2. In addition, we introduce jointly with other firms, notable rer ee fon tagpaegy A : a y he ° 
erestions teem Galecade. Uieh: Maw Yak ond Mebvedn. splendid varieties as: Frieda Mohr, William Mohr, El Capitan, King 
; : aisles ee Midas, Los Angeles, etc. This quintet, like many other fine iris, sell 
3. We have a fine stock, and unexcelled rhizomes of the follow- for 35¢ each, or less. Some fine iris are priced as low as 15¢ each, 
ing creations, all of our own introduction: and there are many fine group collection offers, including one 
RADIANT—Vivid coppery orange. offering six of the finest all-around iris ever created for $!.25 
BRUNHILDE—Rich cobalt blue. postpaid. 


\SSSSSSSSSESSSSSSSSSSSSSERSESSSSSSSESESESSESEES BSS eeee 


Use the coupon, or send a Penny Postcard 
for your free copy of Carl Salbach's big, 
Lavishly Illustrated Guide to the best 
in Iris values—Just off the Press. Write 


Dear Mr. Salbach: 


Please send me your big new iris cata'og, which gives the 
greatest value in new and standard varieties of iris. 





today to 7 
Address 
CARL SALBACH citi 
644 Woodmont Ave. Ne Serre one Srernennnennverncnese ree 
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i hashed as we step into the summer 


THE FLOWER GROWER [nt BST SS 
liberately. The annual rush of seed 


sowing and planting is over. May we 


ULY,. 1937 hear from you, addressing your letters 
V XXIV J : No. 7] the Editorial Office, 2049 Grand Cen- 
OLUME Az INO. 





tral Terminal, New York City.  Par- 
ticularly would we like to have brief 
di comments on your experiences with dif- 

LEONARD BARRON, Editor : . 
ferent plants and flowers in your garden. 
Thus you can pass on to others your 
experiences and in doing so perhaps 
help another over what seems like a 


CONTENTS mystifying difficulty. 


Cover Illustration Be Re Mee rbitre) CRRTAy Seg PR ren eRe ee er Ferenc Phlox Daily Sketch REM EMBER we want to make THE 
FLOWER GROWER meet your indi- 





Page . : ; ; 
— ; 8° | vidual needs. We ask you to write in 
Frontispiece: The Hardy Cluster-Amaryllis in an Ohio Garden.............. 324 freely any suggestions, comments, and 
Editorials — AA be Os 325 particularly criticisms that will lead us 
into the way of serving your needs more 

The Unusual in Roses “a -ceeeseeesss.....J0. Horace McFartanp 326 | abundantly. 

° ‘ Le ° ° > ° 
Good Perennial Plilox....................+...........Onas, BE. F. Gumspomer 321 ELL. in this month of flowers in 
(Photographs—J. Horace McFarland Co., H. A. Dreer, Inc.) the garden it is quite proper too 


These Insects are Your Friends........................ ..L. W. BRowNELL 328 | that we should find sheafs of flowers in 
(Photographs by the Author) the pages of the magazine. Phlox, Pop- 
Popularity of the Oriental Poppies...................... Lester W. Knapp 330 | pies, Roses, Dahlias, Gladiolus, Peonies 


are specially featured with an abundance 


Trailing Arbutus Seve teen ete e eet ee teens - MARGARET McKenny 331 | o¢ timely references to other popular 
*hotour ‘ -Wi 2 7) 8 , S ) . 
. (Phot Ata Wild Flower Preservation Soctety flowers of the moment. 
Dahlias—July 1 to the Exhibition Table....................J. Louis Roperts 332 
(Photograph by the Author) AHLIAS—July 1 to the Exhibition 
A. M. Brand, Producer of Peonies..... fakin «tua wens .THURLOW WEED 334 Table from the pen of J. Louis 


; Roberts should help you to win the cov- 
Practical Peonies for Cutting.... eted prize in September. 
Where Are We Going with Gladiolus? Lseeeeeeess++ FORMAN T. MCLEAN 336 aii is 
NE thing about the destruction of our 
Mysteries of the Gladiolus................... ........-.HucH W. CHAFFIN 336 Wild Flower gems in their native 


haunts by over-enthusiastic collectors is 


iner? ‘ ; 
How Do You Select Le ee Mage Page ee = BipptE 337 | the study that is being given to means 
*ho o en * Co.: , : 3 a ° a ‘ 

ES Tanenane S h.2 ag, 2ae.) of propagation of these under nursery 
Books for the Gardener Ba at a ....EstHer C. Grayson 338 | and garden conditions. Margaret Me 
Kenny, author of “The Wild Garden” 

Glimpses of Nature—Summer... ae .....e+...-LAURA FENNER 339 : a: ' ‘ de 
made a real study of Wild Flowers from 

(Photographs—Author and L. W. Brownell) ts 3 
the garden point of view, and she tells 
Timely Suggestions for the Month. . ee Loose deccs Me Me. eaENe 340 


this month about the Trailing Arbutus. 


July in Southern Gardens JuLiaA LESTER DILLON 341 


HURLOW Weed contributes the first 


(Photograph by the Author) > . > 1: : 
rae ae ene rene of a series of biographie sketches of 


Vagetaiee Garten Chante ee Nee -- Ane Pawn TE) wading American plant producers this 
New Roses Registered. ov eceeess......R. Marton Hatron 342 | month, “A. M. Brand, Producer of 
Peonies.”” While in the mood of Peonies, 
Accessories for Easier Gardening... hs nha ; ptnne tabwad 343 | we give you also a guide to practical 
da lac y 2 } 
Garden Facts, Fakes and Philosophies. .... che om arated M. G. Karns 344 a Soe Se 
You Can Bud Your Own Roses.... i ahh vice a ....Marte Knox Wenpr 345 M “ . = a, ts yee 
fessor of Horticulture at Pennsyl- 
What Is Going on in the Clubs and Societies........ Marion P. Toomas 346 | Vania State College, one time lecturer on 
horticulture at Columbia University, and 
Our Texas Letter - sete tenes, are Mrs. J. C. DaRNELL 347 | before that engaged in research work on 


The Reader’s Own Corner .. vintidibbseiiie 7 vidoe elias iets 348 ane See ee eee a ne, 
takes over the department, “Garden 


doe * f 349 | Facts, Fakes and Philosophies,” exposing 
the shams and presenting many gems of 
tenes -.+..+++++.J3. G. Esson 354 | thought and interesting factual matter 


Queries and Answers Department 


Inside the Little Greenhouse 


Record of a Growing Garden... siatacareak tehebshane Mervis A. Memes ace | Om OO Hee we Hv. 
I Oe eT ee ER OTRAS ee 358 R. J. G. Esson gives his second 

article on your opportunities in the 
Things Out-of-the Ordinary....... La ro ee beer ...+...C. W. Woop 360 | little greenhouse. 
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